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SERIES 
Eight books on 
Latin America 





EIGHT TITLES 


Next-Door Neighbor (Mexico) 

The Central Five (Central American Re- 
publics ) 

Three Island Nations (Cuba, Haiti, Domin- 
ican Republic) 

By Caribbean Shores (Venezuela, Colombia, 
Panama) 

Children of the Sun (Peru, Ecuador, Bolivia) 

Repubiics of the Pampas (Argentina, Uru- 
guay, Paraguay) 

The Fertile Land (Brazil) 


Between Mountain and Sea (Chile) 
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Just Published! 
THE 


GOOD NEIGHBOR 
SERIES 


Eight Unitexts on Latin America 
Author: Sydney Greenbie, Lecturer, Traveler, Authority on Latin 
American and Far Eastern Affairs 


Editorial Director: John W. Studebaker, U. S. 
Education. 


Commissioner of 


For the first time, a series of books presents the historical 
background of Latin America which is necessary for a com- 
plete understanding of affairs in those countries today. 
With dramatic quality and interest, The Good Neighbor 
Series helps the reader to understand the reasons for the 
turbulent history of the people of Latin America, the things 
they have fought for for 400 years, the importance of various 
races, the geography of their continent, the things they do 
to make a living. 


For junior and senior high schools 
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$0.56 








PRIMARY SCIENCE 


By Glenn O. Blough 
Laboratory Schools, The University of Chicago 


The illustrations in these new Unitexts are strikingly beautiful 
and authentic in every detail. The type is large and clear, 
suitable for small children. Simple vocabulary and sentence 
structure, and careful phrasing and paragraphing make the 
reading easy and pleasant for the primary child. 

In organization and in teaching and learning helps the primary 
books follow the pattern of the other books in the Basic 


Science Education Series. 


List price, any title.......... Co cccccvcccccccccccces $0.32 
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SIX TITLES NOW AVAILABLE 


ANIMALS RouND THE YEAR 
PLants RouND THE YEAR 

Tue Insect PARADE 

AN AQUARIUM 

Domnc Work 

Water ApPEARS AND DISAPPEARS 


Other titles in preparation 
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TWO NEW TEXTS FOR PRE-INDUCTION COURSES 


* PREPARED we 


by authors with years of ex- 
perience in organizing and 
teaching the fundamentals of 
science and shopwork 


TO MEET THE ARMY 
SPECIFICATIONS 


in skilled training as set forth 
in the OUTLINES based on 
TECHNICAL AND FIELD 
MANUALS OF THE WAR 
DEPARTMENT 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF 


ELECTRICITY 


A PRE-INDUCTION TEXT 


A first-level course, providing informa- 
tion and practice in the fundamentals 
prerequisite to work in radio, aviation, 
mechanics, and related specialized fields. 
Applications are drawn from Army ma- 
terials. Skill in graph interpretation is 





THE FUNDAMENTALS OF 


SHOPWORK 


A PRE-INDUCTION TEXT 


An introductory course furnishing in- | 
formation and practice leading to oper- 
ative skills that are basic for Army serv- 
ice in a host of specialized fields. Opera- 
tion in woodwork and metalwork are 
given with special attention to ropes, 


emphasized. knots, wiring, soldering, and other oper- 
By WILLIAM H. JOHNSON ations that contribute directly to special- 
* Superintendent ized Army occupations. 
and 


Your present laboratory and shop 
equipment can be used for these 
courses. 


LOUIS V. NEWKIRK 


* 
Each $1.32 (list, subject to usual 


Director, Bureau Industrial 


school discount). 


Arts Education 
Chicago Public Schools 


THE MACMILLAN COMPAN 


Your regular staff of teachers can 
conduct them. Profusely illustrated. 
: Chicago 

: San Francisco 


Boston 
: Atlanta 


New York : 
Dallas 





SCRIBNERS 


PRE-INDUCTION COURSES 


Prepared at the request of the War Department and 
the U. S. Office of Education as part of the Victory 
Program. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ELECTRICITY 
By Theodore D. Benjamin, High School of Science, 


New York City. A Basic Course in strict conformity 
with Pre-Induction Outline PIT 101. Illustrated. 
List Price, $1.20. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF MACHINES 


By Alexander Joseph, High School of Science, New 
York City. A Basic Course in strict conformity with 
Pre-Induction Outline PIT 102. Illustrated. List 
Price, $1.20. 


THE BASIC RADIO CODE PRACTICE KIT 


For Pre-Induction Training Course PIT 301, a Course 
in Fundamentals of Basic Radio Code. Seventeen 
double phonograph records, instructor's manual, 
printing charts, and code practice sheets. Authorized 
distributors with four other publishers for the War 
Department. Price at New York, $35.00 net. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


New York Boston 





Here's the Answer to your call 
for Unit Texts on The Far East 


Authentic, informative, this new five-book 
series of unit texts on the seething Far East 
is just what progressive educators have been 
clamoring for. 







THE FAR EAST 
... A SYLLABUS 


by George L. Harris 


Treats history, culture 
and the way of life of our 
neighbors across the Pa- 
cific. Especially designed 
for correlation with high 
school social science 
courses. Published in co- 







An educator’s 
outline and bibli- 
ography of points 
essential to a com- 
plete understand- 
ing of the Far East 
today. Single copy 
40¢. Write Ameri- 
can Council, Insti- 
tute of Pacific Re- 
lations, 129 E. 52nd 
Street, New York 
City, or the Web- 
ster Publishing Co. 







operation with the Ameri- 
can Council of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations. 
Order Now. 







THE SERIES 

List Price 
20th Century India. ... .$0.40 
Land of the Soviets.... .40 
Changing China . 40 
People of the China Seas . 
Modern Japan...... 40 
25% discount on order 

of more than 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


1808 Washington Avenue St. Louis, Missouri 















Chicago 






Atlanta San Francisco 
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A FORCEFUL EDITORIAL under this title in The 
Kansas Teacher is typical of the growing popular 
support for the movement to reduce the voting 
age to 18. “If the 18-year-olds are old enough to 
defend our democratic life on the battlefield,” says 
the editorial, “they are old enough to defend the 
American way at the ballot box.” So say we all. 

The movement to extend suffrage to 18-year- 
olds grew out of the lowering of the draft age. 
On October 19, 1942, when the proposition to 
draft 18-year-olds was before Congress, Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg introduced a joint resolu- 
tion proposing an amendment to the Constitution, 
which reads as follows: 


Section 1. The right of citizens of the United 
States, who are eighteen years of age or older, to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of age. The Con- 
gress shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 

Section 2 provides that the amendment shall be 
inoperative unless ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the states within seven years. 
Identical proposals were submitted by several 
members of the House. Senator Vandenberg has 
introduced the same resolution in the 78th Con- 
gress. It is known as S. J. Res. 7. 

The amendment is worded in the above form 
because the right to fix the qualifications of voters 
resides primarily with the states except for provi- 
sions in the Constitution that the right to vote 
shall not be denied because of race, color, creed, 
or sex and that electors for members of Congress 
shall have the same qualifications in each state as 
electors for the most numerous branch of the 
legislature. It is estimated that this measure would 
add approximately 6,800,000 voters to the present 
electorate of 80,500,000 voters. 

The proposed amendment has the active sup- 
port of the NEA Committee on New Voter Prepa- 


ration and Recognition. It would make Com- 
mencement Day virtually identical with New 
Voters Day, which under NEA leadership and 
by authority of the Congress is observed each year 
the third Sunday in May. 

This movement to enfranchise 18-year-olds is 
in keeping with the able work of the Educational 
Policies Commission to extend and enrich educa- 
tion for citizenship. It is in keeping with the work 
which our NEA departments of Social Studies 
and Secondary-School Principals are doing to en- 
courage increased emphasis on the study of cur- 
rent affairs. It would add immensely to the signifi- 
cance of the highschool. 

The enfranchisement of 18-year-olds would be 
a logical climax to the amazing growth of the 
American highschool from an enrolment of one 
million in 1910 to seven million in 1940. The youth 
who have just finished highschool are among our 
most thoroly informed citizens. They are well 
equipped to assume this new responsibility, which 
their Mexican contemporaries already enjoy, as 
did the youth of ancient Athens. 

The proposal to reduce the voting age is non- 
partisan and noncontroversial. It should be quickly 
passed and submitted to the states for ratification. 
Let teachers everywhere work actively for this 
amendment. Let local, state, and national educa- 
tion associations pass resolutions indorsing it. Let 
it be a theme for school assemblies and commence- 
ments. Study it in school classes. Discuss it in com- 
munity forums, over the radio, and in your local 
press. Send letters and resolutions to your repr 
sentatives in Congress urging its immediate pas 
sage. Then, when the amendment is submit’ 
to the states, work for its ratification. The r.vas- 
ure offers the greatest opportunity in a generation 
to add to the effectiveness of education for citi- 
zenship. 


Joy Elmer Morgan 


EDITOR 
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IN A NUTSHELL 






* Teachers are trustees of civilization. 

* Great opportunity is born of great need. 

* Make sure that every child knows how to study. 

* Every child should learn to do physical labor and enjoy it. 

* Have you visited the home of every child in your classes 
this year? 

*To help win the war: Eat it up. Wear it out. Make it do. 
Do without. 


* Plan now for New Voters Recognition Day, which comes 
this year on Sunday, May 16. 


Federal Aid Fight Must Go On 


Secretary Willard E. Givens explained on page 23 of 
the January Journat the reason our federal aid bill S. 1313 
did not come to a vote during the 77th Congress. The fight 
for federal aid must go on. More progress was made in the 
federal aid campaign during the last Congress than during 
any previous Congress. The NEA Legislative Commission 
working with educational leaders in the states and with 
influential members of Congress is now at work on a new 
bill which will be closely related to the conditions now 
existing in the schools and in the country. We expect to have 
for the March Journat a full announcement of the most 
important campaign the Association has ever made for 


federal aid. 
A Goodly Fellowship - 


Watrer Crossy Eris of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges in a recent article in School and Society gives 
interesting figures on the number of “bachelor’s degrees 
granted in the U. S. since the first ones were given at Har- 
vard September 1642. Such degrees have been awarded to 
more than 4,000,000 American graduates since then—go per- 
cent of them still living. The average number of degrees 
conferred between 1870 and 1880 was 10,000 per year; be- 
tween 1930 and 1940, 149,000 per year. 


Have You Made a Will? 


Everyone who has accumulated an estate should give 
thought to its use after he is thru with it and do what he 
can to make sure that it carries on the ideals to which he has 
given his life. Teachers who do not have immediate de- 
pendents may well leave at least a part of their estate to 
their professional organizations. This idea should appeal 
especially to Life Members. Here is a convenient form for 
a clause in a will: “I give and bequeath to the Trustees 
of the National Education Association of the United States, 
a corporaticn operating under special Congressional Charter 
and located in the city of Washington, D. C., — dollars 
to be used for the benefit of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in such manner as the Board of Directors thereof 
may direct.” 


EDITOR’S 


Page 








Words Worthy of Abraham Lincoln 


Tue Future of humanity will depend in large me 
upon the position our political parties take in the n 
presidential campaign. We plan to give here from time 
time statements made by various party leaders. The follow. 
ing statements are taken from writings and addresses by 
Wendell L. Willkie since his world tour of 31,000 miles: 

“A military victory alone will not be enough. We mus 
fight our way thru, not only to the defeat of our enemies 
but to the triumph of a new world idea. We must win the 
peace. To win that peace, we must plan now for peace on; 
global basis. The world must be made free, economically 
and politically, for all nations and all men. There can be ng 
peace for any part of the world unless the foundations ¢ 
peace are made secure thruout all parts of the earth. 

“Everywhere men are shaking off the old shackles. Every 
where they are catching the vision of freedom, fundamentd 
in the Christian doctrine of the brotherhood of all mankind 
based on the dignity of the individual and his inherent righ 
to liberty and equality of opportunity, irrespective of hi 
race, color, nationality, or sex. 

“A great process has started which no man can stop. Mes 
and women all over the world are on the march—physically 
intellectually, spiritually. After centuries of ignorant anf 
dull compliance, hundreds of millions of people in easten 
Europe and Asia are beginning to see a great light. The 
are no Jonger willing to be Eastern slaves for Western profits 

“I am just pro-iberty, that is all. And I am pro-liberty fe 

“She Chinese just as I am for the Russian, the Egyptian, th 
Iranese, the Britisher, and the American. I am against th 
exploitation and oppression of minority groups everywher. 
at home as well as abroad. I am against colonial imperialism 
the forced rule of one people over another, by whomevert 
is imposed and by whatever ‘benevolent’ aims it is excused 

“We of the United Nations must get together and forme 
late a clear definition of our war aims. We must havei 
pattern to work to, with worthy and satisfactory goals fe 
all. Moreover, this joint agreement on purposes must be 
established not only by leaders of the Allied nations; it mus 
be established among the Allied peoples themselves. By th 
mutations of political fortune, leaders come and go, but th 
will and purposes of the common man abide. 

“We cannot wait to develop this joint purpose until afte 
the war, when the already developing spirit of rampat 
nationalism may hold sway, and expect then by som 
miracle to accomplish what history teaches us must be # 
complished while we fight or not at all. We must not 
pound home the sober truth, attested thruout the long @ 
perience of nations, that we shall win in the future peat 
only what we win in the war—no more and no less. . « « 

“Begin to work right now, and insist right now, on th 
kind of world order you are going to have when this mat 
ness is done. Don’t wait until the war is over, because if ya 
do we will get nothing in the peace but blood and ashes 


SSS 
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EcCAUSE the Chinese 
live on the other side 
of the globe; because 

their books begin on 
what would be the last 
page of ours; because 
their family names come 
first, as if they said 
“Smith John” instead of 
“John Smith”—they used to be re- 
garded as people who stood on their 
oid Lately we have learned that in 
many essential ways Americans are 
like the Chinese and they are like 
Americans. 

The Chinese live in a temperate 
country the size of ours. Their culture 
is as unified as our own; they speak 
many dialects, but their written lan- 
guage is the same everywhere. Prac- 
tical and resourceful, they are the best 
businessmen in the East. Like Amer- 
icans, they are fundamentally demo- 
cratic, and they conceive democracy 
not as an equality of wealth but as an 
equal opportunity to rise. 

Americans have been deeply ab- 
sorbed by the epic military struggle 
maintained by China for the past five 
years. So intent have we been on the 
fluctuating battle lines that we have 
often been unaware c the sweeping 
changes made in China’s economic 
and social patterns. As American edu- 
cators attempt to interpret to youth the 
problems facing the United Nations in 
war and in peace, they should dispel 
from their own minds any academic 
preconceptions of Chinese society. It is 
a new China with which the United 
Nations must deal. 

Here is total war in earnest. Who 
can visualize a mass mobilization 
which involves all of the three “peo- 
ple’s principles” inherited from the 
Father of the Chinese Republic, Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen—nationalism, _ political 
democracy, and economic democracy? 
Only yesterday the Chinese people 
lived in isolation even from their own 
countrymen over the mountain or 
down the river. Who can weigh the 
significance of the great movements 
which have driven fifty million Chi- 
nese a thousand miles from their an- 
cestral homes and brought other mil- 
lions into mutual contact for the first 
time? 


Modern China begins with Sun Yat- 


HEHUIL CHINA 





MADAME CHIANG KAI*SHEK 


sen, leader of the 1911 revolution 
which overthrew the last Manchu em- 
peror. His party, the Chung Kuo Ke 
Min Tang (now abbreviated as Kuo- 
mintang), has become the National 
Party. After the revolution, two rival 
“republics” were established in China, 
one at Peking and the other under 
Sun Yat-sen at Canton. Neither gov- 
ernment was sufficiently strong to hold 
the vast regions of China together. For 
the sake of national unity, Dr. Sun 
gave up the government in the South 
and went to Peking. But the country 
was not ready for the sudden change 


from a monarchy to a republic, and 
the central government could not hold 
the people together. For the next dec- 
ade and a half warlords in different 
provinces wielded oppressive power 
over the people and waged war against 
each other. 

In 1925 Sun Yat-sen died at Peking, 
but the republican principles to which 
he was devoted had already begun to 
animate a second revolutionary move- 
ment. From his experiences after the 
first revolution, Dr Sun had realized 
the importance of training the people 
for selfgovernment. He had drafted 


A Great People Fighting for Liberty and Democracy 
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for his followers a course of nation- 
building divided into three periods— 
military operations, political tutelage, 
and constitutional government. Mili- 
tary leadership was entrusted to 
Chiang Kai-shek, then a young officer, 
whose name has become known thru- 
out the world. Under his direction the 
development of Chinese affairs in the 
lines laid down by Sun Yat-sen has 
proceeded even in the midst of civil 
and foreign war. 

Nationalism, the first of Dr. Sun’s 
“people’s principles,” has naturally 
been the strongest motivating factor 
in the whole Kuomintang movement. 
The goal of political democracy, in 
spite of the oligarchic centralization of 
power required by China’s long- 
drawn-out military struggle, has been 
perhaps foremost in the attention of 
her spokesmen. And economic democ- 
racy has been joined as an issue thru 
the massive reconstruction of China’s 
economic life necessitated by the war. 
The Japanese conflict has lengthened 
the period of party tutelage which Sun 
Yat-sen saw as intermediary between 
military operations and constitutional 
government. But the sweeping read- 
justments demanded by total war leave 
no area of life untouched. Postwar re- 
construction will find many social in- 
struments available which can be read- 
ily utilized in the extension of political 
and economic democracy. 

By 1928, the National Army had put 
down the warlords and unified the 
country, thus concluding the first stage 
of the Kuomintang revolution, the 
stage of military operations. The reac- 
tionary government in Peking was dis- 
Solved, and the capital was moved to 
Nanking. The political tutelage exer- 








cised by the Kuomintang was reflected 
in a number of constitutions drafted in 
accordance with the republican prin- 
ciples bequeathed by Dr. Sun. A Peo- 
ple’s Congress was scheduled for No- 
vember 12, 1937, to act upon a con- 
stitution completed in May 1936. 

The “incident” of July 7, 1937, upset 
the program, and delayed the inau- 
guration of the third period—the pe- 
riod of constitutional government. But 
intermediary steps leading to consti- 
tutional rule were adopted. The Peo- 
ple’s Political Council, composed of 
about five hundred delegates from dif- 
ferent walks of life, was established in 
order to give the people a direct voice 
in their government. All political par- 
ties were represented on the Council, 
altho the Kuomintang remained domi- 
nant. On September 22, 1937, the Chi- 
nese Communist Party pledged itself 
to advance the principles of Sun Yat- 
sen and to unify the command of the 
Chinese Red Army with the Generalis- 
simo’s National Military Council. 

The Fifth National Congress, chosen 
in 1935, met in extraordinary session at 
Hankow in March 1938. In view of 
the centralization of power required 
by the war, the tradition of personal 
leadership was revived. All wartime 
powers were placed under the control 
of the Kuomintang and of Generalis- 
simo Chiang. Today Chiang Kai-shek 
is director-general of the Kuomintang, 
president of the Executive Yuan, chair- 
man of the National Military Council, 
chairman of the Joint Board of the 
Government Banks, principal of the 
Central Political Institute, chairman 
of the Central Planning Board, and 
chairman of the Party and Political 
Work Committees. 


These young Chinese are being instructed 


in the technic of wool-making in a school 
conducted by the Chinese industrial co- 
operatives in Free China. 


Besides centering the wartime actiy- 
ities of China in the leadership of 
Chiang Kai-shek, the Extraordinary 
Session declared the principles of Sun 
Yat-sen to constitute the aims of the 
war against Japan and of the national 
reconstruction to follow. The sweeping 
changes in China’s economic structure 
since 1937 have strengthened, rather 
than opposed, the development of these 
principles. 

When Japan attacked, practically all 
China’s modern industries were stil] 
located on her coasts, where foreign 
capital had financed them. By the end 
of 1938 many factories of Shanghai, 
Hankow, Canton, Tientsin, and Tsing- 
tao had been destroyed either by Japa- 
nese air attacks or by the retreating 
Chinese. To these blows China re. 
sponded by opening up new routes to 
the outside world and by moving into 
the interior every industrial unit which 
did not have to be left behind for de- 
struction in accordance with the 
scorched-earth policy. Almost five hun- 
dred mining units and heavy indus 
tries were moved west and _ south. 
Skilled workmen from the coastal re- 
gions are now teaching modern meth- 
ods to the once backward people of 
the southwest and northwest. Techno 
logical war has brought in its train a 
rapid transformation of Chinese so 
ciety. 

Emblematic of the Chinese program 
for the future and of their ingenuity 
in the present is the development of 
China’s northwest territory. With 
boundaries on India, Afghanistan, and 
Russia, this region takes on new im. 
portance in the United Nations’ global 
war. It is even more vital as an even 
tual home for China’s new industries 
far from the scene of Japanese bomb 
ings. Over its vast area of more than a 
million square miles there are only a 
few camel trails and one highway. 
Parts of the region are 600 feet below 
sea level; in others are mountains rang- 
ing to 20,000 feet. Today Chinese engi 
neers and mining experts are already 
at work in Sinkiang Province. In Au 
gust 600 engineers met in Lanchow, 
capital of Kansu Province. The monv- 
mental feats necessary to open up the 
northwest territory to Chinese indus 
tries are underway. 

The breaking down of ancient bar- 
riers among various sections of China 
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How destroyed Chinese industry is being 
replaced—Members of a shoe cooperative 
in Fukien Province transform an open 


courtyard into a factory. 


has been accelerated by other wartime 
necessities. When the Japanese struck, 
the important colleges and universities 
of the country were located in the east. 
Many students joined the army at once 
or engaged in guerilla warfare and 
propaganda work behind the lines. 
Valiant as their exploits have been, 
they have not captured the imagina- 
tion of the world as have the thousands 
of students and teachers who, at the 
cost of unbelievable hardship, mi- 
grated far into the interior to carry 
on the work of education. 

The migration occurred in several 
waves, as the scope of Japanese mili- 
tary activity spread. The Peiping- 
Tientsin-Paoting area was the first to 
be affected. Tsinghua, Peking Na- 
tional, and Nankai Universities trav- 
elled 800 miles to Changsha in Hunan 
Province to establish a Union Univer- 
sity. Japanese air-raids beginning in 
April 1938 necessitated another move, 
this time a hazardous trip to Kunming, 
300 miles over mountainous roads. A 
second consolidation was made by the 
National Peiping and National Nor- 
mal Universities of Peiping and the 
Peiyang Engineering College of Tient- 
sin. Students and teachers travelled 
first to Sian in Shensi Province, 550 
miles from their original locations, 
then to Nancheng and finally to Han- 
chung and Chengku. 

Three other waves of student migra- 
tion occurred. On foot, by rail, by river 
boat the movement continued. Per- 
haps the most epic journey was made 
by the students of Oberlin-in-Shensi. 
From Taiku to Yuncheng in the 
Shensi Province the students were sub- 
jected to bombing attacks. Two 
months after settling in Yuncheng 
they were forced to move on, travel- 
ling on foot. In Sian, capital of Shensi 
Province, they were able to carry on 
academic instruction for ten months. 
Japanese bombings again sent them on 
the roads. Two hundred students, in- 
cluding thirty girls, made a 400-mile 
trek to the vicinity of Chengtu, thru 
rivers and ditches, across mountains 
and barren stretches of wilderness. So 
accustomed were they by now to physi- 
cal privations that they made the diff- 
cult journey in twenty-three days. 
After almost two years of wandering, 
students resumed their studies a thou- 
sand miles from their original home. 


At least fifty million refugees, con- 
stantly on the move, have broken 
down the ancient provincialism which 
retarded an intelligent Chinese na- 
tionalism. Mass migration has created 
a broader mental attitude on the part 
of the Chinese toward other people 
and their own country. The coopera- 
tive efforts in which they are engaged 
reflect a political maturity far beyond 
anything of which the average Chi- 
nese would have been capable even a 
few years ago. 

In the past, only tax collectors rep- 
resented the Chinese government in 
the minds of ordinary citizens. True, 
the people are today paying even heav- 
ier taxes, but they see on every hand 
the tangible results of their efforts. 
The Chinese government spends mil- 
lions annually on school and health 
projects, new roads, improved agricul- 
tural technics. Hundreds of millions 
are spent on reclamation colonies, 
refugee factories, and new villages for 
the people made homeless by Japanese 
devastation. More and more the people 
of China are beginning to realize that 
they and the government are one. 

The war’s transformation of ancient 
ways of life in Chinese society has af- 
fected every class. The intelligentsia 
still retain their traditional supremacy 
in popular esteem, but no class in 
China has been hit harder by the rising 
cost of living. Government employees, 
college professors, school teachers—all 
must receive special allowances from 
the government in order to buy what 
they need to live. Farmers, neglected 
for a time after the war started, now 
receive high prices for their products 
and government loans with which to 
improve their farms. The laboring 
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classes have been raised in pwhbiic es- 
teem and reward as the industrial po- 
tential of China has increased. Because 
many merchaats have engaged in 
hoarding and speculation during the 
war, the class as a whole has sunk in 
the people’s estimation. No group has 
risen in the war period so much as the 
soldiers, who formerly occupied the 
lowest position in the Chinese hier- 
archy. The government takes care of 
theif families, and the people as a 
whole show them every respect. Paral- 
leling the changes in the positions of 
social classes in China are those af- 
fecting the status of women. Follow- 
ing the example set by the world-fam- 
ous Soong sisters, Chinese women now 
work among the troops, in hospitals, in 
factories, in schools, and even in gov- 
ernment organizations. 

After the United Nations win the 
war, there will be no turning back by 
China along the road she has cur- 
rently been travelling. China expects 
and demands the treatment of an ally 
on a basis of equality and the complete 
restoration of all her lost territory, in- 
cluding Manchuria. She hopes that her 
allies will agree to the principle of self- 
determination for all peoples. China 
has no territorial designs on any of 
her neighbors and hopes that all of 
them will eventually govern them- 
selves. 

First of the United Nations to resist 
the Axis, the Chinese have utterly re- 
pudiated the “co-prosperity” hatched 
in Tokyo. For a new order of their 
own making, they have shown a whole 
world how to fight. 

—Prepared especially for THe 
Journat by the Office of War 


Information. 
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ducation Hesources and this War 


— BELIEVE that our national en- 
dowment of raw materials and 
our superb productive power and 
skills cannot fail to overcome the Axis. 
We believe that our soils and the farm 
families who husband them can feed 
not only our nation, but all of our Allies 
who need help. We believe that our 
forests can provide all the lumber neces- 
sary for our military and naval building 
program. We believe that our strength 
is inexhaustible. 
We believe these things from habit, 
just as a child goes on striving to believe 





SOIL CUNSERVATION 


THE TWO TOP PHOTOS ON THE oP- 
POSITE PAGE SHOW THE NEED FOR 
CONSERVATION MEASURES. ]—Crop 
rows, running up and down the hill, 
form gutters down which the soil 
is washed by every rain. 2—Ankle- 
deep silt washed off from between 
straight rows of corn. 

WHAT CAN BE DONE? 3—The white 
line shows how a level or contour 
line curves in a rolling field. 4—To 
start contour cultivation, two men 
with a small hand level and some 
stakes lay out guide lines on the 
absolute level. 5 and 6—Contour 
plowing. In No. 5 notice stakes that 
mark the contour laid out with a 
level. 7—By holding water where 
it falls, contour cultivation stores 
moisture in the soil in areas where 
lack of rainfall endangers the crops. 
8—Crop rows on the level form bar- 
riers to stop soil and water from 
washing downgrade. 9—Here a 
young orchard has been planted on 
the contour. Crop rows between the 
trees also follow contour lines. 10— 
Here contour cultivation is sup- 
ported by strip cropping—alternat- 
ing bands of row crops and close- 
growing crops all planted on the 
contour. In this field the combina- 
tion of two erosion-control measures 
was necessary to protect the soil 
effectively. 11—Farmers often find 
that operating tillage machinery in 
contoured fields requires less power 
than in fields with straight rows be- 
cause there are no upgrade drags. 


in the physical reality of Santa Claus 
after he knows in his heart that the 
truth is different. We believe we can 
win this war, but we are beginning to 
realize that America is not inexhaust- 
ible. 

The war had little more than started 
when shortages began to haunt us. 
These shortages are significant, but they 
do not reveal the end results, which may 
follow the exploitation of this continent 
by war. 

The shortage of wheat in the first 
world war brought about the exploita- 
tion of the Great Plains. Dust bowls, 
from the Dakotas to Texas, were our 
reward. Great areas of forest were 
stripped clean in 1917. Thousands of 
steep hills were bared by the plow. 
Erosion and floods were our reward. 

In this war we will be subject to simi- 
lar mistakes. We will not be as likely 
to make them, because many men in 
high places are mindful of the dangers. 
They will do what they can to prevent 
destructive waste. But we are in a 
hurry, and haste makes waste. War it- 
self is the epitome of waste. We are wit- 
nessing the most colossal destruction of 
the things men live by that humanity 
has ever seen. 

American democracy itself is in dan- 
ger. Democracy is not merely a political 
system. It is the highest form of civiliza- 
tion yet developed by-man. Civilization 
has its roots in the earth, in the resources 
of the earth. Man does not live by bread 
alone, but certain it is that he cannot 
live without bread. Our children mirror 
the earth beneath them. Their educa- 
tion, their health, their opportunities are 
bound up in one parcel with the com- 
munity standard of life, with the earth 
segment which determines that stand- 
ard. 

These are the reasons why we must 
train our children to conserve and re- 
build the physical basis of our demo- 
cratic civilization. We can slowly and 
painfully make new topsoil; we can re- 
forest the gullied hills and make them 
produce forever the trees we need. We 
can improve our wasteful mining and 
drilling methods. We can clean our 
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streams and ocean fronts, and restore 
their wealth of fish-life. We can bring 
back the game to forest and field. We 
can control our floods and droughts. 
We can remake America! 

But, we will not do it unless we see 
the need to do it, and want to do it, and 
know how to do it. Educators and edu- 
cation must picture the need, must 
arouse the desire, must teach the way 
and the means. We must teach conserva- 
tion. No better opportunity than in this 
crisis could be imagined. The whole na- 
tion is mobilized to combat waste. Now 
is the time to study resources, when 
every individual is deeply interested. 
Lead your pupils to become active con- 
servators. ~ 

Make your salvage campaigns for 
paper, rubber, tin, steel, lead, copper, 
aluminum, rags, recurrent drives, not 
one-shot adventures. Discuss the social 
repercussions of these resources in rela- 
tion to civilization and to war. 

Home gardens will not only help the 
family and nation, but can lead into a 
study of erosion and its conquest, a 
study of plants and people, of soil and 
health. 

Appoint pupil light wardens to con- 
serve electric power at school and at 
home. Study coal and water as power 
sources. Study water conservation as re- 
lated to crops, to erosion, to forests, to 
power, to people. 

Teach personal conservation of paper, 
books, clothing, food. Trace their 
sources to the soil; relate the everyday 
life of the pupil to the land he depends 
on. 

Plant school trees or forests. Care for 
them; protect them from injury by fire, 
disease, insects, animals, man. Study the 
effect of forests on floods, drought, wild- 
life, erosion, and national strength. 

Only thus can we build a constructive 
stewardship and a realistic attitude of 
intolerance toward waste and selfish ex- 
ploitation. 
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WARTIME 


COMMENCEMENTS 


OMMENCEMENT PROGRAMS iN 1943 

will be wartime commencements. 

The highschool graduates of 1943 
are to be plunged at once into the 
nation’s war effort. The young men 
will be faced with immediate or early 
induction. Young women to an increas- 
ing extent will be drawn into various 
phases of the war effort. 

A recent survey of 1942 commence- 
ment programs from schools thruout 
the country revealed that a large ma- 
jority of them had wartime or patriotic 
themes as would be expected. From 
these programs, the following observa- 
tions and ideas have been culled: 

At the Dover, Ohio, Highschool the 
commencement program was patterned 
after a session of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the U. S. Congress. Because 
of the unusual size of the auditorium 
stage, it was possible for the entire class 
of 164 members to be seated on the plat- 
form, which was modelled after the 
House of Representatives room. The 
manner of address, questioning, and 
vigorous debating characterized the 
presentation of the topics discussed in 
Congressional style. The discussion cul- 
minated in the adoption of a resolution. 
As each senior’s name was called, he 
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stood in his place and his diploma was 
presented to him by a page boy. 

At the Walton Highschool, DeFuniak 
Springs, Florida, an impressive part of 
the program was the recognition of 
seniors serving in the armed forces of 
the U. S. On the stage were two large 
V’s, covered with red, white, and blue 
placed on the left and right sides; just 
back of these were large blue vases filled 
with red and white gladiolas. Elevated 
at the center back was a large V out- 
lined in red, white, and blue bulbs. An 
electric fan was arranged to play upon 
an American flag so that it waved dur- 
ing the service. During this part of the 
program all lights were turned out, 
spotlights were focused upon the flag, 
and the colored lights in the large V 
were turned on. The names of the 
seniors in service were slowly called as 
the audience sang “The Star Spangled 
Banner.” Parents of these seniors were 
given reserved seats and asked to come 
to the platform to receive the diplomas 
of their sons. 

Suited to an aviation age was the pro- 
gram of the Athens, West Virginia, 
Highschool commencement _ season 
where three programs are given an- 
nually. “Wings” was the theme chosen 
for the 1942 series of programs. Entitled 
“Wings of Light,” the vesper service 
consisted of an original program of 
choral verse numbers, with the class 
serving as the choir. The next of the 
series of three programs was entitled 
“Wings thru the Years” and depicted 
an aviation class at the end of its course. 
Music, dances, and dialog presented the 
theme. Members of the class were at- 
tired in costumes to represent pilots and 
air hostesses. The third event—the grad- 
uation program—featured an original 
pageant, “Wings to Golden Dreams.” 

The patriotic theme for the program 
at South Side Highschool, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, was “Our America.” It con- 
sisted of short talks by seniors and the 
superintendent of schools, interspersed 
with musical numbers. A _ unique 
method of presenting diplomas was 








worked out. A large board, 65 by 100 
inches, was placed at the back of the 
stage. It was laid out in the form of a 
United States flag, all plain except blue 
field. Each senior received with his 
diploma a small white or red wood 
block or a white star. After receiving 
the diploma the graduate placed the 
piece of wood on its proper place on the 
large board. The stripes were indi- 
cated as to color. The pieces were placed 
in any order, just so whites went on 
white stripes and reds on red stripes. 
All lights were off except for lights on 
seniors receiving diplomas. Thus the 
entire board was converted into a large 
U. S. flag. A spotlight was then turned 
on the newly made flag. 

These and many other programs are 
described more fully in the Wartime 
Commencement Manual issued in Jan- 
uary 1943 by the Division of Publica 
tions of the National Education Asso 
ciation. 64 pages. 35¢. 

In addition to the manual one out- 
standing commencement pageant has 
been published separately. Entitled For 
This We Fight, it was the program of 
the Englewood, Colorado, Highschool 
in 1942. In 32-page pamphlet form, com- 
plete with instructions for staging. 25¢. 

Both the Manual and the pageant For 
This We Fight will be sent as a Com- 
mencement Packet for 50¢. Orders 
should be sent to the National Educa 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
Northwest, Washington, D. C. Dis 
counts for quantity orders are shown 
on page A-28.—Lyte W. Asnpy. 
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“Many a man both young and old, 
Has gone to an early sarcophagus, 
For pouring water icy cold 
Down a hot esophagus.” 


AN YOU HEAR IT sizzLE? This one 

rhymes also: “Early to bed and 

early to rise, makes a man healthy, 
wealthy, and wise.” Every family has 
its pet stock of health rules. Some are 
in blank verse: “Stuff a cold and 
starve a fever.” Incidentally this one 
suffered abbreviation with time. Orig- 
inally it was: “If you stuff a cold, you 
will have to starve a fever.” The shorter 
form, tho opposite in meaning, had 
the advantage of brevity. In fact, it 
makes little difference which one you 
follow. 

Too often health rules merely forced 
the prejudices of one generation on 
the next. About a generation ago such 
dogmatic rules began to lose their 
grip on us; so we turned to science 
for health facts. Now in place of one 
health rule, we have a score of state- 
ments claiming to be health facts. In a 
certain midwestern university (name 
‘withheld for ethical reasons) product 
“A” was experimentally proven to be 
superior for the relief of so-and-so. 
Conclusive scientific tests have shown 
that cigaret “Y” is less irritating to rab- 
bits’ eyes than all others. Are you both- 
ered with skin blemishes? Take what 
Peter did and find yourself again suc- 
cessful on the dance floor. Deception 
in every breath, yet all so factual sound- 
ing that the average person is misled. 

The era of health facts has brought 
us a confusion of claims made by man- 
ufacturers and advertising experts, all 
purporting to bring us health in return 
for a consideration. We are, therefore, 
being forced into the third era of 
health education. This is the era of 
“health reasons.” We must learn to 
ask for the evidence back of a state- 
ment. We must develop a mental nose 
for distinguishing clean facts from 
moldy tradition and both from foul 
falsehood. What are some of the areas 
of greatest confusion? 

Why must everybody eat spinach? 
Why, except to bring profits to some 
growers’ association, is any one food 
worthy of universal consumption? 
The calcium in spinach is useless to 
man because with the oxalic acid also 
found in spinach it forms insoluble 
and, therefore, useless calcium oxalate. 
The phosphorus content is not impor- 
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tant enough to warrant its listing with 
high phosphorus bearing foods such 
as beans, lentils, brazil nuts, cheese, 
crabs, eggs, fish, liver, meat, and milk. 
As a source of iron it is no better than 
apricots, beans, beets, broccoli, eggs, 
heart, kidney, molasses, wheat, oysters, 
and many others. Yet how many pro- 
testing children have been stuffed with 
this unnecessary weed! Why must 


everybody drink orange juice when 
tomato juice and all fresh, green vege- 
tables are good sources of vitamin C? 

Is white bread harmful? Advocates 
of brown breads who answer yes are 
placed in a ridiculous position by the 
facts. In the milling of white flour 
much of the mineral and vitamin con- 
tent of the wheat kernel is removed; 
but that does not convert what is left 
into a poison. The simultaneous con- 
sumption of vegetables and meats 
compensates for such _ shortages. 
Doubly swindled are those who de- 
cline white bread for the more right- 
eous appearing rye bread. Ordinary rye 
bread has had just as much of the 
mineral and vitamin values removed. 
There is no virtue in the dark hue of 
the rye kernel in spite of such ignorant 
jingles as, “the whiter the bread, the 
sooner you're dead.” 

Some decry eating proteins and car- 
bohydrates at the same meal. To fol- 
low this most irrational edict literally 
would mean starvation. Milk, meat, 
potato, wheat, and almost every food 
found in nature is composed of vary- 
ing amounts of proteins, carbohy- 
drates, and fats. Separation is artifi- 
cial. 

Then there is the mother who re- 
turns from the lectures of some self- 
appointed apostle of natural living to 
run her home on a new dietary order 
that revels in celery, orange, carrot 
and prune juice, plus plenty of nuts 
and cooked vegetables—but no meat. 
A purely vegetarian diet if carefully 
selected will not harm, in fact it can 
sustain perfect health. It is true that 
Hinhede of Denmark kept his assistant 
healthy for six months on a diet of 
potatoes, margarine, and water. But 
that is nothing! The meat interests of 
this country kept two ex-arctic explor- 
ers in perfect condition on a pure meat 
diet for an entire year. Among 158 out- 
standing Swiss athletes there was not 
a single vegetarian. In the midst of 
such conflict, what is the course of 
sanity? If we look into a man’s mouth, 
we find sharp teeth for tearing, side by 
side with flat molars for grinding. 
The former belong to flesh eaters, the 
latter like those of the horse spell read- 
iness for vegetables and other grasses. 
If we look to the digestive tract for 
advice, the answer is the same. In her- 
bivores the digestive tube is almost 
endless (about 100 feet in sheep). In 
carnivores it is short (about 15 feet in 
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the dog). Man’s tract-length is inter- 
mediate (about 30 feet). Vegetables re- 
quire a long time for digestion, hence 
a long tube, whereas meats are digested 
adequately in a much shorter tube. 
Our entire insides bear witness to the 
reasonableness of meat and potatoes. 

From the senseless notions of diet 
quacks it is just one fool’s length to the 
more dangerous pronouncements of 
' the shysters who have made America 
bowel-conscious. One need but tune 
his radio to be persuaded during those 
critical after-breakfast moments of 
surer acting laxatives, of sweeter tast- 
ing ones, or of ones that are especially 
suited for persons, who already past 
35 years, cannot be expected to with- 
stand the more highly explosive 
charges contained in the ordinary kind. 
Some have names which sound more 
natural in reverse. Perhaps therein lies 
also a suggestion for their method of 
administration. 

At the other end of the line are 
those who advocate the internal bath. 
Why not? How vivid the need of 
passing a quart and a half of cleansing 
water, with or without salt or soap, 
in thru the back door of the digestive 
tract. Such large quantities of water 
distend the bowels to proportions that 
make them insensitive subsequently to 
the pressure effect of the normal bowel 
content. There is also danger of driv- 
ing the putrid fecal mass from the 
large intestine where its presence is 
harmless back into the small intestines 
where its absorption may injure health. 
These many “aids to nature” are, in 
fact, no kindness. A wiser course 
would be to lay off a day or two from 
incessant artificial stimulation to give 
nature a chance to catch up and strike 
her own pace under the influence of 
a sensible diet. 

But to wait a day or two without 
a bowel movement seems criminal to 
the millions who, trembling under the 
threat of the poisons of auto-intoxica- 
tion, nervously clock themselves to 
daily regularity. It may allay their un- 
grounded fears to know that the medi- 
cal literature contains many instances 
of persons who live happily with 
weekly or semiweekly movements, 
while more rarely weeks transpire be- 
tween bowel action. 

What is the nature of this monster 
“auto-intoxication” who stalks the 
peace of mind of millions? In the first 
place, he is virtually nonexistent. There 
is no absorption of putrid poisons from 
constipated large intestines. What then 
is the cause of the headaches, the irri- 
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tability, and the bleary eyes that in 
some people accompany constipation? 
If a balloon be inflated in a man’s rec- 
tum or if instead a wad of cotton be 
inserted, he experiences all of the 
symptoms above described. It is all a 
reflex effect initiated by a distention 
of the rectum. Whether this disten- 
tion is due to food residues or to a 
rubber balloon makes no difference in 
the symptoms. Their instantaneous 
disappearance when this pressure is 
reduced is further evidence of a reflex 
effect rather than a chemical poison- 
ing; for how could poisons leave the 
body so promptly? 

More or less regular bowel move- 
ments are still desirable; but it is no 
more necessary to worry about poisons. 
It is entirely safe in most instances to 
wait for water, applesauce, sauerkraut, 
and other bulky foods plus exercise to 
exert their effects in the way intended 
by nature long before the advent of 
lax-lax. 

Strenuous exercise injures the heart. 
This is another absolutely groundless 
statement. From a study of hundreds 
of autopsy records, it is now possible 
to say that never has a healthy heart 
been damaged by exercise, no matter 
how strenuous. Even the rare cases of 
acute cardiac dilatation recover per- 
fectly. Far different, of course, may be 
the fate of a previously diseased heart 
when it is subjected to the strain of 
exercise. The “athlete’s heart” is su- 
perior in every way. With each beat 
it may expel twice as much blood as 
can the untrained heart. Consequently, 
it need not beat as frequently. The 
heart of Lash while he is running 
pumps so much blood that he is able 
to absorb over five quarts of oxygen 
per minute; the untrained individual 
does well to absorb about half this 
amount. That is why Lash is world’s 
champion in the two-mile. Sudden 
cessation of training has never been 
shown to be harmful in spite of the 
scores of socalled authorities who claim 
the contrary. The enlarged heart of a 
highly trained athlete becomes smaller 
after the training season. Fatty de- 
generation of the heart has nothing to 
do with exercise or the lack of exercise. 
But when a man breaks training, he 
may suddenly return to his tobacco 
and other dissipations which do injure 
his health. This plus of deleterious 
habits is only fortuitously connected 
with the breaking of training and must 
not be confused with it. Many animals 
have been put in and out of training 





abruptly. Never has it harmed them 
to stop suddenly. 

Is it O.K. to drink water with meals? 
Earlier views held that it was harmfyl 
because the stomach juices were 
thereby seriously diluted. Experimen. 
tation has proven that water is one of 
the best stimulators to stomach secre. 
tion. Digestion is improved. Shall ath- 
letes avoid candy and other sweets 
while in training? The answer is no! 
A diet rich in all kinds of carbohy.: 
drates is favorable to the economic 
operation of muscles. Is there any dan- 
ger in eating at irregular times? The 
traditional three square meals a day 
is purely a matter of convenience, 
Much more sensible would it be to 
eat whenever we become hungry. For 
young children and certain adults who 
suffer terrible hunger pangs, five, six, 
or seven light meals per day would be 
more effective. 

Never eat shrimp with strawberries, 
milk with fish, or starchy foods with 
acids. All such statements are ground- 
less. Any foods that are enjoyed singly 
may also be taken in combination, 
Try it. 

Have we too much health? We cer- 
tainly have too much talk about it. 
I dare say many Americans really 
have no idea how they themselves, 
alone and unassisted, really feel. How 
can they know? They barge into the 
new day under the stimulation of caf- 
feine-laden java. Soon they deaden 
their jangled nerves with nicotine. 
From half past afternoon until late at 
night their irritated minds find solace 
in alcohol. At headache time an aspirin 
gives them escape. Bubbling alkalizers 
remove yesterday's brown taste to 
make room for today’s. 

If foodless and matchless, John Doe 
would some day walk thru the woods, 
upon tiring sit by a stream to straighten 
out his cockeyed thinking, then when 
hungry pass up hamburger stands and 
taverns and turn homeward to a plain 
wholesome dinner, and after helping 
with the dishes, play with the kids 
or otherwise occupy himself with so- 
cially constructive work, he might be 
surprised with himself. It might take 
several days; but eventually he would 
find that it feels good to be John 
Doe with a clean mouth and lungs, 
to be John Doe without war news 
of stomach versus intestines, to be 
John Doe with mind and emotions 
at peace with the world. To be John 
Doe, alive and healthy, uncramped by 
artificial aids, would give him a feel- 
ing as priceless as it is costless. 
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Distinctive Personalities 

G.B.S.; A Full Length Portrait by Hes- 
keth Pearson. Harper, $3.75. Revealing, 
highly entertaining picture of Shaw, the 
personality who has made a significant im- 
pact upon an era. 


1 Remember, I Remember by André 
Maurois. Harper, $3. Intimate recollec- 
tions of a full and varied literary life, mo- 
tivated by deep conviction and written 


with delightful skill. 


Lives by Hendrik W. Van Loon. Simon, 
$3.95. Ata series of dinner parties, we are 
delightfully introduced to some of the 
leading personalities of history. 


Destination Chungking by Han Suyin, 
pseud. Little, $3. An inspiring story of 
Chinese patriotism and the long struggle 
with Japan, seen thru the eyes of a modern 
Chinese girl. 

I Came Out of the Eighteenth Century 
by John A. Rice. Harper, $3. Memories of 
the author’s South Carolina boyhood and 
unorthodox career as an educator with the 
progressive viewpoint. 


In Far Places 


The House in the Rain Forest by Charis 
Crockett. Houghton, $3. An anthropolo- 
gist’s wife presents an amusing picture of 
a honeymoon spent among the New 
Guinea cannibals. 


The Days of Ofelia by Gertrude Dia- 
mant. Houghton, $2.75. Sharing the every- 
day life of ten-year-old Ofelia and her 
peasant family led to this American’s un- 
derstanding of Mexico. 


Year of the Wild Boar by Helen Mears. 
Lippincott, $2.75. Accurate, psychological 
portrait of Japan based on an intimate 
understanding of its people and customs. 


People of Poros by Peter Gray. McGraw, 
$3. Appealing picture of tranquil Greece 
by a New York copywriter who went there 
for a month and stayed two years. 


Bluenose by Dorothy Duncan. Harper, 
$3. Nova Scotia’s quiet charm and inner 
strength are revealed by an American who 
is familiar with the country’s distinctive 
history. 


World Battlefronts 


Suez to Singapore by Cecil Brown. 
Random, $3.50. A leading correspondent 
gives a thrilling report of the war in 
Egypt, Singapore’s tragic fall, and the 
grim story of the Repulse. 

Last Train from Berlin by Howard K. 
Smith. Knopf, $2.75. A revealing account 
of conditions on the German home front 


with emphasis on the effect of the Russian 
campaign. 
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Shooting the Russian War by Margaret 
B. White. Simon, $2.75. A vivid impres- 
sion of Russia at war, illustrated by the 
author’s famous photography. 


Only the Stars Are Neutral by Quentin 
Reynolds. Random, $2.50. This human ac- 
count of London during the blitz, the 
Russian winter, and the North African 
campaign proves the author a superb story- 
teller. 


From the Land of Silent People by Rob- 
ert St. John. Doubleday, $3. The horrors of 
modern mechanized warfare as experi- 
enced in the tragic campaigns in Yugo- 
slavia, Greece, and Crete. 


Significant Novels 


Dragon Seed by Pearl S. Buck. John 
Day Co. $2.50. The peace-loving Chinese 
aroused to determined resistance under the 
yoke of their ruthless enemy, Japan. 


The Valley of Decision by Marcia Dav- 
enport. Scribner, $3. Rich, well-knit story 
of the vivid course of five generations of 
a Pittsburgh steel family. 


Thorofare by Christopher Morley. Har- 
court, $2.75. Delightful charm and whim- 
sey in the author’s best manner as he tells 
how English Geoffrey gradually changed 
to American Jeff. 


The Song of Bernadette by Franz Wer- 
fel. Viking, $3. An inspired story of the 
simple peasant girl whose vision brought 
about the miraculous healings at Lourdes. 


War and Peace by Leo Tolstoi. Simon, 
$3. Modern Library, $1.45. This famous 
novel of the Napoleonic campaign in Rus- 
sia, tho written in 1869, is especially sig- 
nificant today. 


A Potpourri 


The Mediterranean by Emil Ludwig. 
McGraw, $3.75. A panorama of civiliza- 
tions bordering the Mediterranean—from 
the Greeks to Mussolini. 


This Is My Best ed. by Whit Burnett. 
Dial, $3.50. More than ninety of America’s 
greatest living authors here choose what 
they consider their masterpiece and give 
reasons. 


Memories of Happy Days by Julian 
Green. Harper, $3. Poignant personal 
recollection of an American-born novelist 
who grew up in France. 


Philosophy for the Millions by James A. 
McWilliams. Macmillan, $2. Short, pithy, 
popular presentation with emphasis on 
scholastic philosophy. 


Falling thru Space by Richard Hillary. 
Reyral, $2.50..A carefree young British 
aviator became a man of understanding 
during his few weeks in action and long 
months thereafter in hospitals. 


Our Armed Forces 


Victory thru Air Power by Alexander 
De Seversky. Simon, $2.50. Air power is 
the key to victory and the future of world 
transportation. 


See Here, Private Hargrove by Marion 
Hargrove. Holt, $2. Fresh, cheerful wise- 
cracking about presentday army life with 
special animosity toward sergeants. 


They Were Expendable by William L. 
White. Harcourt, $2. Heroic achievement 
of the “mosquito boat” squadron which 
transported General MacArthur from Ba- 
taan to Australia—simply, forcefully de- 


scribed. 


Bombs Away by John Steinbeck. Viking, 
$2.50. The qualifications, training, and 
actual combat experience of the six men 
who make up a bomber team. 


What the Citizen Should Know . . 
The Citizen Series. Norton, $2.50 each. Ac- 
curate, readable surveys which tell the cit- 
izen about the armed forces and civilian 
morale. 


Art and Music 


Music Comes to America by David 
Ewen. Crowell, $3. An entertaining ac- 
count of American musical development 
since the Civil War. 


American Pioneer Arts and Artists by 
Carl W. Drepperd. Pond-Ekberg, $4.75. 
A thoro, informative and, above ll, 
highly entertaining study of what has 
been vaguely called “primitive” American 
art. 
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Angel Mo’ and Her Son Roland Hayes 
by MacKinley Helm. Little, $2.75. A 
beautiful and moving portrayal by a long- 
time friend of the great Negro tenor. 


On Being an Architect by W. H. Les- 
caze. Putnam, $3. What an architect is 
and how to be one is told with humor 
and a sense of proportion by this well- 
known member of the profession. ‘ 


The Emergence of an American Art by 
Jerome Mellquist. Scribner, $3.75. A sur- 
vey written with enthusiasm, highlighting 
lesser known men and groups. 


Our American Heritage 

Paul Revere and the World He Lived 
in by Esther Forbes. Houghton, $3.75. 
Exciting, vivid re-creation of a significant 
era and the famous Boston silversmith and 
Revolutionary hero. 


Progress to Freedom by Agnes E. Bene- 
dict. Putnam, $3. Log schoolhouses in the 
wilderness to the modern school, told with 
pertinent anecdote and vivid narrative 
style. 


Selected Works by Stephen Vincent 
Benét. Farrar, $5. A writer who gives 
expression in a high degree to the best 
of our American tradition. 


Fair 1s Our Land ed. by Samuel Cham- 
berlain. Hastings House, $5. The Ameri- 
can countryside in its most impressive and 
varied beauty viewed thru photographs 
and etchings. 


Storm over the Land by Carl Sandburg. 
Harcourt, $3.50. The campaigns, generals, 
and politics of the Civil War in one vol- 
ume; taken chiefly from Abraham Lincoln: 
the War Years. 


Adventure 

We Took to the Woods by Louise D. 
Rich. Lippincott, $2.75. A_ refreshing, 
dream-come-true account of a family that 
finds living in the Maine woods a year- 
round adventure. 


Northern Nurse by Elliott Merrick. 
Scribner, $2.75. An Australian nurse’s ex- 
periences as sole medical authority during 
a hard winter in Labrador. 
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THIs LIsT was selected by the staff of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Maryland. The JoURNAL’s annual lists of readable books are being welcomed by 
teachers who wish to broaden their horizons. It is particularly important today 
that teachers not confine their reading to lines of special professional interest, 


since “books are weapons in the war of ideas.” 








Foreign Devil by G. B. Enders. Simon, 
$2.50. Unusual adventures of an American 
missionary’s son provide the basis for this 
sympathetic picture of India and Tibet. 

West with the Night by Beryl Mark- 
ham. Houghton, $3. A noted woman fier 
with a refreshing belief in an individual 
life recalls her childhood in British East 
Africa. 


I Dive for Treasure by Harry E. Riese- 
berg. McBride, $2.75. Adventurous career 
of the man who searches for wealth that 
lies hidden under the sea. 


To Win the Peace 

A Time for Greatness by Herbert Agar. 
Little, $2.50. Persuasive commonsense clari- 
fies America’s problems of war as well as 
future problems of peace. 

Goals for America by Stuart Chase. 20th 
Century Fund, $1. Stimulating, readable 
picture of the problems the United States 
will face, with emphasis on minimum 
standards for all. 


The Making of Tomorrow by Raoul De 
Roussy de Sales. Reynal, $3. Discriminat- 
ing analysis of the roots of world catas- 
trophe and what democracy can do in the 
future. 


America’s Strategy in World Politics by 
Nicholas Spykman. Harcourt, $3.75. In 
cisive, realistic guide to an understanding 
of power politics. 


How To Win the Peace by Carl J. Ham- 
bro. Lippincott, $3. This practical discus- 
sion of world courts and international re- 
sponsibility, by a prominent Norwegian 
journalist and statesman, provides the 
background for signing the peace. 


On the Lighter Side 


Our Hearts Were Young and Gay by 
Cornelia O. Skinner and Emily Kim- 
brough. Dodd, $2.50. Hilarious adventures 
of a wellknown actress and her schoolgirl 
friend on their first trip abroad. 


Innocent Merriment by Franklin P. 
Adams. McGraw, $3. An “Information 
Please” expert has selected his favorite 
humorous verse from English and Amer- 
ican literature. 





Accustomed as I Am by John 
Brown. Norton, $2. Amusing exper; 
of a prominent dramatic critic upon g 
public platform. 





My Remarkable Uncle by Stephen la 
cock. Dodd, $2.50. The author’s combig 
tion of wisdom and nonsense on a wy 
variety of subjects. 


Inside Benchley by Robert Bench 
Harper, $2.50. Sketches in the best Beng 
ley manner with discerning illustratig 
by Gluyas Williams. 


Science for the Millions 

The Enjoyment of Science by Jonath 
N. Leonard. Doubleday, $2.50. An enth 
Siastic introduction to the mysteries » 
wonders of science. 

Radio Goes to War by Charles J. Re 
Putnam, $2.75. First complete account 
radio as an agent of propaganda and 
reporter of news from the front. 


This Chemical Age by Williams Hayne 
Knopf, $3.50. The miracles of moder 
chemistry in the production of plastig 
inks, dyes, perfumes, and synthetic rubbe 


This Green World by Rutherford 
Platt. Dodd, $3.75. A naturalist with; 
camera enhances his story of the plas 
world with exquisite photographs, som 
in full color. 


Science Remakes Our World by Jame 
Stokley. Washburn, $3.50. Fascinating su 
vey of the new frontiers of science am 
what modern industrial research means i 
the life of every American. 


Too Good To Miss 


Under a Thatched Roof by James X 
Hall. Houghton, $2.75. Charming, literat 
sketches from Tahiti in which the authe 
comments on modern life and letters ant 
justifies the artist’s place in a war-toft 
world. 


The Last Time I Saw Paris by Ell 
Paul. Random, $2.75. The habitués of th 
Rue de la Huchette were the spirit ¢ 
Paris in the twenty years preceding th 
war. 

Flight to Arras by Antoine de Saitt 
Exupéry. Reynal, $2.75. In thoughtful 
poetic prose, the French author presents 
his philosophy of life, death, and war. 

Cross Creek by Marjorie K. Rawlings 
Scribner, $2.50. Fine Americana in this 
description of life in Florida swamps and 
orange groves. 


Mythology by Edith Hamilton. Little, 
$3.50. Ancient Greece, Rome, and the 
Norseland live again in an original adapt 
tion of old tales. 
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WARTIME 


Elementary 
Education 


Lowry W. Harding 


Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, College of Education, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 


HERE HAVE BEEN many suggestions 

for changing and adapting the in- 

structional programs of secondary 
schools and colleges to meet the needs 
shown by the present war emergency. 
Unfortunately for the morale and effec- 
tiveness of those interested, little has 
been proposed for teachers and ad- 
ministrators in elementary schools to 
do in order that the instruction might 
bear more direct relationship to the 
war effort. The teachers and principals 
in the elementary schools have been 
performing yeoman service in sugar 
rationing, gasoline rationing and, with 
their pupils, in the scrap drive. These 
activities have been of great value in 
the promotion of the war effort and 
there will be many more such oppor- 
tunities for service. 

In terms of the total instructional 
program of the elementary schools, 
however, the shortcoming of such ac- 
tivities as those mentioned above is 
their extracurriculum nature. They 
bear little direct relationship to the 
daily teaching-learning programs in 
the schools and, in fact, are regarded 
by some teachers and parents as being 
“unfortunate” interruptions of the real 
business of the elementary school. In 
some cases—exceptional ones, it is 
hoped—teachers have been instructed 
to avoid discussions of the war in their 
classrooms, on the grounds that con- 
sideration of such topics consumes 
valuable time that should be spent in 
learning the “fundamentals” and tends 
to disturb the pupils. Such points of 
view present evidence of a disturbing 
lack of realism, for it is obvious that, 
outside the school, children of all ages 





are continually exposed to war prob- 
lems and propaganda thru newspapers, 
radio, motion pictures, and conversa- 
tions of parents and friends. 

It is increasingly evident that, even 
during a national crisis, many people 
—including teachers—continue to re- 
gard the elementary school as an in- 
stitution solely devoted to the teaching 
of previously selected items of knowl- 
edge, without reference to current 
changes or the reality of present prob- 
lems. It is not evident to such individ- 
uals that the considefation of pressing 
real-life problems would lend vitality 
and significance to the school experi- 
ences of children, even in the public 
elementary school. Apparently, many 
teachers and parents do not recognize 
the important role of the school in 
helping children clarify their confu- 
sions and solve their problems. At no 
time in history have children had 
greater problems nor have the re- 
sponsibility and opportunity of the 
school for doing a significant job of 
educating been more challenging. 

While it is realized that specific pro- 
posals are always subject to specific 
criticism, the following suggestions are 
offered as a point of departure in de- 
veloping a wartime program of in- 
struction in the elementary school. The 
proposed revisions should make the 
elementary-school curriculum more 
significant in terms of the present 
emergency and more closely articulate 
it with the emergency Victory Corps 
program of the secondary schools. 

[1] Increase emphasis upon the reali- 


San Diego City Schools Photo 


A 


Wartime geography study should empha- 
size global relationships of continents. 


ties of the war and the role which 
children of appropriate ages can play 
in total mobilization. Improve the 
morale of children who have reached 
the maturity of realization by en- 
couraging their actual participation in 
war activities on the home front. Add 
to their feeling of responsibility and 
worth by recognition of activities and 
services. 

[2] Give psychological preparation 
for withstanding shock, horror, and 
emotional reactions. Direct the school 
instruction and activities toward pre- 
paring for and preventing such emo- 
tional and psychological disturbances. 
Straightforward discussion, upon chil- 
dren's levels of understanding, is one 
of the most effective ways of maintain- 
ing a healthy emotional balance. 

[3] Coordinate, to the fullest extent, 
the inschool instructional program and 
the wartime activities and services of 
children. Modify the school instruction 
to make war services more effective. 
Utilize the odd-jobs, campaigns, and 
drives in which children engage to 
make “regular” instruction more con- 
crete, meaningful, and vital to the 
pupils. 

[4] Modify the course of study in 
all ways where needs and lacks become 
apparent and more functional instruc- 
tion can he offered. The proposals be- 
low are intended to be suggestive of 
many other modifications which par- 
ticular schools or individual teachers 
may make. 
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TEEN oR ae 





Courtesy, Pittsburgh Public Schools 


[a] In the lower grades, especially 
the first and second grades, reduce the 
pressure upon children to learn read- 
ing and number combinations. Many 
researches have shown that, especially 
for children whose mental ages are be- 
low their chronological ages, such pres- 
sures cause emotional imbalance, nega- 
tive psychological attitudes toward 
learning, and a slower rise of the learn- 
ing curve in the upper grades. Empha- 
sis upon a readiness program with ap- 
propriate activities will do more to 
foster and maintain wholesome balance 
and development. 

[b] Strongly increase emphasis upon 
science, especially the physical aspects 
of science and, within the compre- 
hension of individual pupils—not class 
groups—basic concepts of physics. 


Young Dick, tagged and 
ready for an air-raid which 
we hope will never come, 
looks as tho he thinks life in 
this year of 1943 is a serious 
business. 


[c] Modify the usual 
treatment of geography, 
decreasing the attention 
paid to capitals of states, 
population of cities, and 
other such minutiae, and 
increasing emphasis upon 
global relationships of con- 
tinents and peoples. An 
elementary treatment of 
inter-continental flight is 
suggested for the upper 
grades, utilizing science, 
geography, and mathemat- 
ics. 

[d] Increase emphasis 
upon arithmetic, with spe- 
cial attention to reasoning, 
quantitative relationships, 
and problem-solving. Ma- 
terials of instruction should 
be more practical, directly 
related to contemporary 
problems and conditions, 
and should utilize the al- 
ready-strong interest of 
children in road and rail 
transportation, gasoline 
and rubber consumption, 
airplane flight—of bombers 
across the Channel, for in- 
stance—rationing of food 
and gasoline, and other 
such important and perti- 
nent problems. 

Efforts should be made to secure or 
develop more concrete means of teach- 
ing, such as airplane models, miniature 
airplane fields in proportion, scale 
drawings of currently and locally im- 
portant geographical areas. Selfcon- 
fidence must be preserved, and in- 
genuity and selfreliance developed if 
children are to become proficient in 
quantitative thinking. This necessarily 
means increased attention to individual 
differences in abilities and needs. Most 
grade-groups have a range of from 
three to six years mental age among 
its members. Obviously, when some 
children are less than half as mature 
mentally as others in the same grade, 
all pupils cannot consider the same 
problems with equal success. 


[e] Modification, in the upper 





grades, of the history and civics courses | 


to include a simple treatment of the 
elements of geopolitics. Such knowl. 
edge will be a fundamental when oy 
present elementary pupils become te. 
sponsible for world reconstruction, 
There should be increased attention to 
the meaning of democracy—in practice 
as well as in precept—its relation to the 
war and the responsibilities of each in. 
dividual in the social system. In con. 
cepts within their level of understand. 
ing, children should consider the causes 
of the present war, problems and issues 
involved, and the development of an 
enduring peace, for to them will fall 
the brunt of the burden of reconstruct 
ing the postwar world. 

[f] Increase emphasis, in health and 
hygiene, upon safety with special 
reference to present and possible war 
hazards, such as blackouts, fire, bomb. 
ing, gas attack, and shock. More vital 
and meaningful attention should be 
given the learning of firstaid, with 
stress upon ways in which children of 
the ages being taught can help effec. 
tively. The importance of a balanced 
diet—with consideration of current rz 
tioning, food shortages, and the selec 
tion of satisfactory food substitutes— 
should be emphasized. In this area of 
learning, it would be well if more prac 
tical consideration were given income 
level of children’s parents than now 
seems to be the case in studying diets 
and the costs of food recommended 

[g] Increase emphasis, in all grades 
and subjects, upon functional learning 
This involves decreased attention t 
learning for the sake of passing tests 
securing high marks, or being pro 
moted to the next grade and “covering 
the text.” Many textbooks have been 
becoming obsolete rapidly since the 
Munich Agreement and went out of 
date on December 7, 1941. The needed 
emphasis would involve increased at 
tention to the comprehension by each 
individual, in terms of his capabilities 
and limitations, of the essential prac 
tical aspects of pertinent concepts ané 
problems. The ability to do and th 
understanding of why the relation 
ships are as they are would receive it 
creased emphasis. 

This is no time to be bound bj 
tradition or to worry about the result 
of standardized tests. If Hitler an 
Hirohito win this war, we teachers, 4 
well as our pupils, will have flunket 
the greatest test we have ever faced 
altho it is not based upon any text @ 
course of study. And none of us wil 
be given a chance to repeat the grade 
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Wartime 


Services 


of the NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


ITS DEPARTMENTS, 


COMMITTEES, 


AND COMMISSIONS 











Conventions 


# Atone with the American Association 
of School Administrators program for 
the St. Louis convention outlined else- 
where in this Journat, there will be 
meetings of about fifty other groups in- 
cluding a few briefly described here. 


Secondary-School Principals 


@PracTICALLY ALL PLANS have been 
made for the twenty-seventh annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals which will 
be held from Friday, February 26, to 
Monday, March 1, in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. The convention theme, “New 
Fronts for Secondary Education,” pro- 
vides a timely topic for discussion. An 
outstanding event will be the radio 
broadcast meeting of The People’s Plat- 
form from 6 to 6:30 cwr in the evening 
under the direction of Lyman Bryson, 
educational director of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. On this CBS pro- 
gram four prominent leaders in educa- 
tion will discuss the topic “Who Shall 
Control Secondary Education?” The 
annual convention dinner will immedi- 
ately follow this program. Thomas H. 
Briggs will be the toastmaster and Sig- 
mund Skard, former professor at the 
University of Oslo and librarian of the 
Royal Academy of Trondheim, Nor- 
way, will speak on the topic “Norway 
Still Fights.” 

On Friday afternoon Christian O. 
Arndt, who has spent many years in the 
Far East, will speak on the topic “Edu- 
cation for Youth in the Far East.” On 
Saturday morning, discussion will be 
centered around the topic “Wartime 
Curriculum in the Senior and Junior 
Highschools.” Monday afternoon the 
discussion will be centered around the 
topics “Organizing Our Youth thru the 
Highschool Victory Corps,” “Manpower 
Needs and School Youth,” and “Junior 
College Education in Wartime.” 


Elementary Principals 


Tue Department of Elementary 
School Principals has cooperated with 


the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators in making its program 
more compact. The usual Department 
breakfast which takes place on Monday 
morning of the convention week, has 
been moved to a “brunch” on Sunday, 
February 28, following which there will 
be a program in charge of the Missouri 
Elementary School Principals, under the 
direction of Miss Clara Falke, president. 
This will be the first general session. 

The second general session, on Mon- 
day morning, March 1, at which Presi- 
dent Sarah L. Young will preside, will 
be on the subject of “The Victory Pro- 
gram for Elementary Schools.” 

Miss Isabel Tucker, past president of 
the Department, and Mr. John W. Edie, 
president, St. Louis Elementary Prin- 
cipals Club, will have charge of the ar- 
rangements for the banquet Monday 
evening, March 1. 


Classroom Teachers 


® Sessions of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers will be held in St. Louis 
beginning Friday, February 26, and con- 
cluding on Tuesday, March 2, according 
to an announcement by President Har- 
old H. Blanchard. There will be a con- 
ference of presidents of teacher associa- 
tions on Sunday, February 28, and a 
joint conference of the Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy thru Educa- 
tion on Monday, March 1, in addition 
to a luncheon, openhouse, and other 
sessions. 
Deans of Women 


@INsreap of its usual convention in 
February, the National Association of 
Deans of Women held a small working 
conference in New York City, January 
15-18, 1943. The Executive Board of the 
association met to transact the necessary 
business. 

In addition, the Board and the chair- 
men of the standing and special com- 
mittees of the association met with simi- 
lar groups from the other organizations 
making up the Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Associations. This work- 
ing conference considered war needs in 


government, business, industry, and ed- 
ucation which may be met by profes- 
sional personnel services; made a state- 
ment of resources available thru the 
Council to help meet these needs; and 
formulated specific means by which 
these resources can be used more widely 
and more effectively in the war effort. 


Joint NEA-Labor Committee 


® A JOINT COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LaBor has been organized by the Na- 
tional Education Association, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, the American 
Federation of Teachers, and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. 

Representing the National Education 
Association will be President A. C. 
Flora; Executive Secretary Willard E. 
Givens; Alonzo F. Myers, chairman of 
the Commission for the Defense of De- 
mocracy thru Education; and Donald 
DuShane, secretary of the same Com- 
mission. 

Representing the American Federa- 
tion of Labor will be Matthew Woll, its 
vicepresident; John Fewkes, president 
of the American Federation of Teach- 
ers; Irvin R. Kuenzli, executive secretary 
of the American Federation of Teach- 
ers; and E. E. Milliman, president, 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees. 

Representing the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations will be John Brophy, 
director of Industrial Union Councils, 
CIO; Eugene Cotton, assistant general 
counsel, CIO; J. Raymond Walsh, re- 
search director, CIO. 

As this JourNaL went to press a meet- 
ing date for this committee was tenta- 
tively set for early February. 


Education in Postwar World 


® Tue Epucationat Poricres Commis- 
sion, thru a special subcommittee headed 
by John K. Norton, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and the NEA 
Committee on International Relations, 
headed by Dr. Ben Cherrington of the 
University of Denver, is conducting a 
careful study on the problems of educa- 
tion in international organization after 
the war and plans to issue a report with 
recommendations on this subject in 
April 1943. Vicepresident Henry A. 
Wallace recognized the importance of 
education in international postwar or- 
ganization in his address commemorat- 
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ing Woodrow Wilson’s birthday, deliv- 
ered over a nationwide radio hookup on 
December 28. The Vicepresident indi- 
cated that after the victory of the United 
Nations is won, it will be necessary to 
supervise education in many parts of 
the world in order to repair the damage 
that has been done by the educational 
systems of the dictators, and to prevent 
the use of education for evil purposes 
in the future. 


Federal Control Over Teachers’ 
Salaries Withdrawn 


© THE NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD and 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
on December 26, 1942, in effect revoked 
their previous regulations requiring fed- 
eral approval of wage and salary in- 
creases of public employees. The federal 
stabilization policy continues to place a 
moral obligation upon local school au- 
thorities to conform to the spirit of the 
stabilization program. 

Where salary and wage adjustments 
are in accord with the federal policy, 
schoolboards can make the changes 
without filing the certificates previously 
required. If there is doubt about the ap- 
plication of the federal policy, the board 
can obtain an advisory opinion from the 
Joint Committee on Salaries and Wages, 
Department of Labor Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The statement of the federal authori- 
ties reads as follows: [italics ours] 

[1] In all cases where an adjustment 
in wages or salaries by a state, county, 
or municipal agency is necessary to cor- 
rect maladjustments, inequalities or 
gross inequities as contemplated by Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 9250, and would not 
raise salaries or wages above the prevail- 
ing level of compensation for similar 
services in the area or community, the 
adjustments will be deemed approved 
without the necessity of filing certifi- 
cates for the information of the Board 
or Commissioner. 

[2] In all other cases, the state or local 
agency is requested to take the matter 
up with the Joint Committee on Salaries 
and Wages, Department of Labor Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. This Commit- 
tee, with the approval of the Economic 
Stabilization Director, has been estab- 
lished by the Board and the Commis- 
sioner, and has been authorized to ad- 
vise state and local agencies in these 
cases whether or not the particular ad- 


justments are in accordance with the 
national stabilization policy. While the 
Committee in the performance of its 
functions will not attempt to exercise 
any legal sanctions, Congress, in the 
Act of October 2, 1942, clearly intended 
that all employers and all employees 
would be covered by the national sta- 
bilization policy, and since millions of 
public employees are engaged in the 
same kind of work as private employ- 
ees, the duty of public employers to 
conform to that policy ts as plain as that 
of private employers. The way in which 
governmental agencies have been coop- 
erating with the Board and the Com- 
missioner to date indicates their desire 
to discharge that duty to the same ex- 
tent as is required of nongovernmental 
employers. 


AASA Yearbook 


®ScHoots anD MaNPOWER—TopDAYy AND 
Tomorrow is the title of the 1943 year- 
book of the American Association of 
School Administrators. The gist of this 
448-page volume is that there exist in 
American youth latent abilities and 
skills, particularly in the area of eco- 
nomic competence, which the schools 
cannot continue to neglect. Not every- 
one can be fitted for a “white-collar” 
job, but everyone can find reasonably 
satisfactory employment and can enjoy 
the cultural advantages of the American 
way of life. Chapters deal with work 
experience, discovering abilities, place- 
ment, and related topics. Available about 
February 10. Single copies, $2. 


Leadership at Work 


@1s tHe titte of the Fifteenth Year- 
book of the Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction, NEA. Ed- 
ited by Harold Spears, this book devel- 


ops from the premise that a growing 


To Members Desiring 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


PLEASE MAKE SURE of getting your 
JouRNAL by advising the NEA direct 
oy a change of address, allowing 5 
weeks before change is to take ef- 
fect. Be sure to send old address to- 
gether with the new address. If you 
have changed your name, please 
give the old name and the new name. 





philosophy and a constructive plan of 
action must go hand in hand if educa. 
tors are to make wise use of their op. 
portunities for leadership. That coopera, 
tion among teachers, pupils, and the 
community is the key to effective leader. | 
ship is convincingly illustrated by coun. 
less references to life situations wher 
the elusive quality of leadership haf 
been sought out and put to work, Fo! 
examples of leadership in action, the! 
editors have drawn upon environmen 
as diverse as metropolitan Los Angele 
and the farming communities of Mis 
sissippi. The impetus for useful leader. 
ship must spring from the educatoy 
themselves. Ways of developing teacher.) 
leaders are carefully examined unde 
such headings as cooperative adminis 
tration, group problem solving, insery.? 
ice education, community service 
teacher education, workshop experience | 
and other phases of personal and pro} 
fessional growth. 248p. Illus. $2. 


Consumer Education Study 


© Tie Consumer Epucation Strum 
project of the National Association o 
Secondary-School Principals has joined 
with the Lincoln School, of Teacher 
College, Columbia University, in pro 
viding funds for an exploratory study 
of the meanings of economic compe 
tence. It will be conducted by the Inst- 
tute of Educational Research, under th 
direction of Dr. Irving Lorge. 


Aid for Bill Drafters 


® “Arps 1x Bri Drartinc” is a compile 
tion from many sources of the rule 
which have been laid down by such 
noted parliamentarians as Lord Thring 
by textwriters and law lecturers as l 
bert and Willard, by the American Ba 
Association and the National Confer 
ence of Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws, and by state bill drafting 
agencies when the rules of these agen 
cies are available. The objective of this) 
NEA Research Division report is to pro) 
vide legislative committees of teacher’ 
organizations with aids in bill drafting 
which will enable them to prepare rough 
drafts of school bills they wish to spon 
sor, putting these drafts in such shape 
that legislators will be more favorably’ 
approached and the bill if enacted may) 
be a more nearly perfect statute. 30p/ 
Mimeo. 15¢. 
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State Laws on Teachers Salaries in 1943 


TATE LEGISLATURES met last month 
in forty-two capitals, from Au- 
gusta to Olympia. When the mem- 

bers began to study the proposals for 
school legislation they found, in state af- 
ter state, that the improvement of teach- 
ers’ salaries was high on the list. Two 
reasons for this current interest in mini- 
mum salary laws may be mentioned. 

First, the war is taking teachers away 
from the schools in such numbers that 
salaries are being raised in the effort to 
prevent still greater losses. School sal- 
aries even in pre-war days were so low 
that it was hard to get and keep good 
teachers. Now that manpower needs are 
growing and incomes in other lines of 
work are rising with living costs, school 
salaries are still lower in comparison. 

Second, minimum salaries have proved 
their value in many states. Some type 
of minimum-salary law was in effect in 
1942 in half of the states and in one of 
the two territories. In addition, teachers 
in Hawaii and the District of Columbia 
were paid on statutory schedules. The 
many different standards now in opera- 
tion provide a point of departure in 
building new plans in the remaining 
twenty-four states. 


TYPES OF MINIMUM-SALARY STANDARDS 


Seven minimum-salary laws now in 
effect provide a single flat-rate salary, 
either monthly or annual. This type of 
provision is found in California, $1320 
a year; Iowa, $65 a month; Kentucky, 
$75 a month; North Dakota, $45 a 
month; Oregon, $85 a month; Rhode 
Island, $650 a year; and Washington, 
$1200 a year. 

More complex are the twelve laws 
that set up several different classes of 
minimum salaries. These are found in 
Alaska, Colorado, Indiana, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Mississippi, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Vermont, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin. In these 
states the salary classes may vary with 
region or size of district; with the 
certificate or level of training of the 
teacher; with the type of school (ele- 
mentary pr secondary); or with years 
of experience of the teacher. In Indiana, 
Maryland, and West Virginia a com- 
plete minimum schedule of salaries, 


based on preparation and years of ex- 
perience, is written into the text of the 
school law. In New York and Penp- 
sylvania minimum schedules of the posi- 
tion type, recognizing differences in 
size of school district, type of school, 
and years of experience, are written into 
the statutes. 

More flexible provisions are found in 
Alabama, Delaware, Georgia, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, and Tennessee. 
In these six states the laws do not fix 
amounts of salary but authorize the 
state board of education to fix minimum 
salaries in administering state aid. Mis- 
sissippi has such a provision in addition 
to a series of minimum salaries based 
on training, written into the school law. 


PROPOSALS FOR NEW MINIMUM-SALARY 
LAWS 


Last September the NEA Research 
Division released a Supplement, 1942 to 
its report on State Minimum-Salary 
Standards for Teachers, 1940. The Di- 
vision has made no further special study 
of this topic, except to note plans for 
minimum-salary legislation reported re- 
cently in several state school journals. 
From this incomplete preview of legis- 
lation as reported up to January 1, 1943, 
the following proposals may be noted. 

A cost-of-living bonus and a new basic 
salary schedule for the District of Co- 
lumbia teachers are being proposed for 
Congressional action. Cost-of-living 
bonuses for all government employees, 
including teachers, are being studied by 
a hold-over committee of the Hawaii 
legislature. A bonus of $300 for each 
teacher is suggested in Pennsylvania, in 
addition to higher minimum schedules 
for the smaller school districts. 

West Virginia teachers are asking for 
statewide increase of $25 a month for 
every certificated employee. North Caro- 
lina’s state superintendent has asked for 
a 15 percent salary increase for all pub- 
lic-school personnel and for state pay- 
ment of salaries for nine months instead 
of eight. 

New Jersey and New York teachers 
are urging a higher minimum salary 
for teachers in rural areas. Higher 
minimum salaries and improved state 
support for the state minimums are 


advocated in Washington and Indiana. 

Higher flat-rate minimum salaries are 
proposed in several states. Oregon re- 
quests an increase from $85 a month to 
$1320 a year; North Dakota from $45 
to $75 a month; Wisconsin from $85 a 
month in certain districts to a statewide 
$1200 a year for college graduates and 
$1000 for nongraduates. 

The places mentioned have salary 
laws already, and are merely trying to 
improve their provisions. In addition, 
several states are proposing new salary 
laws. For example, there is a recom- 
mendation in Illinois for a minimum 
salary of $100 per school month; and 
in Minnesota of $1500 annually for col- 
lege graduates, $1200 for nongraduates. 
A proposal in Maine would establish 
$720 as a basic annual salary. In Utah 
the State School Boards Association is 
sponsoring a bill to provide for a mini- 
mum schedule of the preparation type 
with required increments for at least 
sixteen years of satisfactory experience. 
Beginning salaries would range from 
$840 to $1056, depending on the training 
of the teacher. 

Thse various proposals may be sum- 
marized as efforts to improve present 
salary standards, to adopt new ones, and 
to strengthen state school finances so as 
to put the state standards into effective 
operation. 

DESIRABLE FEATURES 


There are few states where local 
school administration is so progressive 
as to make state minimum-salary stand- 
ards unnecessary. To be most effective 
in the rural areas where needed most, 
the state minimum-salary standard: 

[1] Should be statewide in scope, with 
no exceptions below the minimum. 

[2] Should provide in the law for a 
method of enforcement. 

[3] Should encourage local districts 
to exceed the state minimum. 

[4] Should recognize training and 
experience as bases for variation in 
minimum salaries. 

[5] Should be supplemented by state 
school support to guarantee the stand- 
ards in districts where local funds are 
inadequate. 

—Hazet Davis, assistant director, NEA 
Research Division. 
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School 


HOMER W. 
ANDERSON 
President, Ameri- 
can Association of 
Adminis- 

trators. 


. 
f 


bd 


CONVENTION THEME 


“The Role of the Nation’s Schools in Winning 
the War and Earning the Peace” 


TENTATIVE 
GENERAL 
SESSIONS 
PROGHAM 


for the Seventy-Third 
Annual Convention of 
the American Associa- 
tion of School Admin- 
istrators, St. Louis, 
Missouri, February 26 
thru March 2, 1943. 


Friday, February 26 


ALL pay—Registration and Exhibits in the St. 
Louis Municipal Auditorium 


Friday, February 26, 2:15 pm 
What Are the Government Wartime Needs? 


Presiding—Homer W. Anderson, president, Amer 
ican Association of School Administrators 

WAR ON THE HOME FRONT—A CHALLENGE TO 
AMERICAN EDUCATION—Peter H. Odegard, as- 
sistant to the secretary, Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

ADDRESs—Paul V. McNutt, chairman, War Man- 
power Commission, Federal Security Adminis- 
trator, Washington, D. C. 


M for St. Lonis 





cj 





Friday, February 26, 8:00 pm 
The School’s Part in Total War 


Presiding—Homer W. Anderson, president of th 
Association 

CANTATA—I Hear America S§ 
University Chorus, Charles Galloway, director 


Washingt 


THE SCHOOLS CONTRIBUTION 
William G. Carr, 
Commission, Washingto 


WAR EFFORT 


auional Poli¢ 


COORDINATING WAR ACTIVITI IN THE SCHOOLH 
Charles H Lake, uperintendent of schoo 
Cleveland, Ohio 

ADDRESS—John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commi 
sioner of Education, hington, C. 


Saturday, February 27, 9:30 am 
Section A—Financing Education in Wartin 
Presiding—Hobart M. Corning, superintendent 

hools, Or : 

PROBLEMS OF Ss FINAN IN WARTIME AND 
REVIEW ri OSSIBI OLUTION Alfred 
Simpson, profess of lucation, Gradua 
School o iu yn, Harvard University, Cas 
bridge, } 

THE DEMANDS OF THE WAR UPON THE FINANCH 
RESOURCES OF SCHOOL pDiIsTRICTs—Claude | 
Courter, superintendent Cincinna 
Ohio 

FEDERAL Alp—Spcak« be announced 


Saturday, February 27, 9:30 am 


Section B—Teacher Supply and Inservit 
Education 
Presiding—Henry H. Hill, superintendent 
schools, Pittsburgh 
TEACHER SHORTAGI HOW TO SECURE AND HO 
TEACHING STAFFS {DER WAR CONDITIONY 


To save the crop from freezing, students picked 
up 200,000 bushels of potatoes at Scotts- 
bluff, Nebraska—a practical war contribution. 
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TRANSPORT ATION—Convention attendance should be confined to those 


whose presence and participation will be helpful to the war effort. The 


Ofice of 


individual travel requirement. 


Defense Transportation requests searching analysis of each 


ee 


George D. Stoddard, state commissioner of edu- 
cation, Albany, N. Y. 

INSERVICE EDUCATION: HOW TO HELP TEACHERS IN 
SERVICE MEET WAR AND POSTWAR EDUCATIONAL 
weeps—Herold C. Hunt, superintendent of 
schools, Kansas City, Mo. 

EDUCATING TEACHERS FOR WHAT: OBSERVATIONS 
GROWING OUT OF THE STUDIES OF THE COMMIS- 
SION ON TEACHER EDUCATION—Karl W. Bigelow, 
director, Commission on Teacher Education, 
American Council on Education. 


Saturday, February 27, 9:30 am 


Section C—Teaching the Way of Free Men 


Presiding—A. L. Threlkeld, superintendent of 
schools, Montclair, N. J. 


EDUCATION, THE WAY TO FREEDOM—John A. Sex- 


son, superintendent of schools, Pasadena, Calif. 
EDUCATION IN THE ARMED FoRCcES—Francis E. 
Spaulding, Colonel, U. S. Army 
THE EDUCATION OF FREE MEN—Gcorge S. Counts, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Saturday, February 27, 2:15 pm 
Behind the War Fronts 


Saturday Evening, February 27 


6:00 pmM—“The People’s Platform,” CBS broad- 
cast from St. Louis, Lyman Bryson, director, 
under the auspices of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals 

8:00 pM—Discussion groups of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators 

8:00 pmM—Discussion group of the Department of 
Elementary-School Principals 

8:00 pM—National Socicty for the Study of Edu- 
cation 


Sunday, February 28, 2:00 pm 


Current Activities of the 
Educational Policies Commission 


Presiding—A. C. Flora, president, National Edu- 
cation Association 

THE SECONDARY SCHOOL OF THE FUTURE—Francis 
L. Bacon, superintendent, Evanston Township 
Highschool, Evanston, Ill. 

Discussion led by—George D. Stoddard, state 
commissioner of education, Albany, N. Y.; and 
Will French, acting superintendent of schools, 
Long Beach, Calif. 

IF EVER THERE WAS A CAUSsE—Alexander J. Stod- 
dard, superintendent of schools, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; chairman, Educational Policies Commission 


Sunday, February 28, 4:30 pm 


Vesper Service 


Presiding—Homer W. Anderson, president of the 
Association 

CONCERT ORCHESTRA 
Louis public schools 

ADDREssS—Willis A. Sutton, 
schools, Atlanta, Ga. 


AND MASSED CHORUS—St. 


superintendent of 


Sunday, February 28, 8:00 pm 
A Patriotic Rally 


MARTIAL MUSIC 

ARMY INDUCTION CEREMONY 

SERVICE OF REDEDICATION 

WHAT ARE WE FIGHTING FoR?—Brigadier General 
Frederick H. Osborne, director, Special Service 
Division, Services of Supply, War Dept. 

MOTION PicTuURE—‘“What Are We Fighting for?” 
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Monday, March 1, 9:30 am 


Schools and Manpower 


SCHOOLS AND MANPOWER—TODAY AND TOMORROW— 
DeWitt S. Morgan, superintendent of schools, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

WHAT THE WAR MEANS TO YOUTH—Mitzi Phillips, 
student, Washington University, St. Louis, 
Mo.; and Kenneth Engle, Abilene, Kansas, 1942 
winner of Future Farmers of America public 
speaking contest 

SELECTIVE SERVICE AND yYourH—Edmund E. Day, 
president, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

BUSINESS MEETING 


Monday, March 1, 2:15 pm 


Discussion Groups 


Monday, March 1, 8:00 pm 
Program by the Associated Exhibitors 


Presiding—Homer W. Anderson, president, Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators 
TRIBUTE TO THE RECIPIENT OF THE AMERICAN EDU- 
CATION AWARD—by Elliott C. Spratt, president, 
Associated Exhibitors of the NEA 
ARMY BAND—from Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 
COMMUNITY SINGING—led by Walter 
Houston, Texas, baritone 
ADDRESS—Major Roswell Rosengren 


Jenkins, 


Tuesday, March 2, 9:30 am 
Section A—Education for the Air Age 


AIR CONDITIONING EDUCATION—N. L. Engelhardt, 
associate superintendent of New York City 
a hools 

THE CAMPUS AND THE AIR AGE—Captain Gill Robb 
Wilson, state director of aviation, Trenton, 
N. J.; and president, National Aeronautic As- 
sociation 

ARMY AND NAVY AIR FORCE FILMS 


Tuesday, March 2, 9:30 am 


Section B—Adapting the Curriculum to War 
Needs 


Presiding—Worth McClure, 
schools, Seattle, Wash. 
OCCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT AND THE WAR—Edwin 
A. Lee, dean, School of Education, University 

of California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

REORIENTING THE SECONDARY-SCHOOL PROGRAM— 
Hollis L. Caswell, director, Division of Instruc- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University 

piscussion—Francis L. Bacon, Evanston, III. 
Prudence Cutright, Minneapolis, Minn, 

Will French, Long Beach, Calif. 

James L. Hanley, Providence, R. I. 

Frank W. Hart, University of California 
Mrs. Pearl A. Wanamaker, Olympia, Wash. 


superintendent of 


Tuesday, March 2, 2:15 PM 


Discussion Groups 


Tuesday, March 2, 8:00 pm 


Earning the Peace 


Presiding—Homer W. Anderson, president of the 
Association 

ARE THERE VALUES WORTH DYING FOR?—Spceaker 
to be announced 

EDUCATION IN POSTWAR YEARS—W. Howard Pills- 
bury, superintendent of schools, Schenectady, 
N; %, 

INTRODUCTION OF NEWLY-ELECTED OFFICERS 






































































WILLIS A. SUTTON 


Superintendent of 
Schools, Atlanta, will 
address the Vesper 
Service Sunday after- 
noon, 


MAJOR ROSWELL 
ROSENGREN 


The Associated Exhibi- 
tors will present Major 
Rosengren at the Mon- 
day evening session. 


PETER H. ODEGARD 


Assistant to the Secre- 
tary, Treasury Depart- 
ment, will address the 
opening session. 

Harris & Ewing 


PAUL V. MC NUTT 


Chairman, War Man- 
power Commission, 
Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator, speaks Fri- 
day afternoon. 


KENNETH ENGLE 


Winner of Future Farm- 
ers of America public 


speaking contest, on 
Monday morning pro- 
gram. 


DE WITT S. MORGAN 


Superintendent of 
Schools, Indianapolis, 
Chairman, 1943 Year- 
book Commission, 
speaks Monday morn- 
ing. 


CAPTAIN GILL ROBB 
WILSON 


President, National 
Aeronautic Association, 
will address the conven- 
tion Tuesday morning. 











The War and FREENUM TU TEACH | , 


EprroriaL NoTE—The following statement 
by William S. Taylor, dean of the School 
of Education, University of Kentucky, and 
chairman of the NEA Committee on Aca- 
demic Freedom, is published at the request 
of that committee, by which it has been 
approved. 


RE YOUR PUPILS more conscious of 
the problems of people in other 
lands today than were school chil- 

dren a year ago or five years ago? Have 
you used the present world conflict as a 
basis for teaching, so that all the pupils 
in your school may become more famil- 
iar with the wants, needs, and rights 
of other peoples in the world? Are you 
trying to help all the children in your 
school to understand democracy and its 
workings better, and to become more 
tolerant and understanding of the gov- 
ernments, institutions, and ideals of 
other peoples? What changes have you 
made in your teaching because of this 
war which threatens to destroy civiliza- 
tion and freedom? 

“Education as usual” is out, not only 
for the duration, but forever. If the 
world is to enjoy again any considerable 
period of peace, education must lay the 
foundation for that peace. Unless we do 
our work more effectively now and in 
the years immediately ahead of us than 
we have ever done before, the next gen- 
eration will be fighting the same battles 
for freedom that this generation is being 
compelled to fight today. The present 
war is, in part at least, the result of the 
shortsightedness of the men and women 
who made the peace at the close of the 
last war. Our country refused to assume 
its part of the responsibility for the work 
of the League of Nations; the treaty of 
peace was made while tempers were 
still hot; the leaders in most nations 
were still nationalistic in their thinking. 
The children who are in our schools 
today must have a chance to learn about 
the corditions that brought on the pres- 
ent conflict; they must develop under- 
standings and appreciations of the 
problems of the nations of the world; 
and they must be able to examine care- 
fully the foundations for peace. 

The teachers of the United States are 
conscious of the seriousness of these 
problems and are trying earnestly to aid 


in solving them. But the war is taking 
many of America’s capable teachers out 
of the schoolroom. At this time, when 
the need is greatest for teaching of the 
highest quality, the qualifications of the 
teaching personnel are being reduced. 
Therefore, some of the teaching in 
America today shows little or no recog- 
nition of the dangers that civilization is 
facing. The same history is too often 
being taught that was taught five years 
ago, the same government, the same 
everything. In these school situations 
little or no attempt is being made to 
give the children opportunities to dis- 
cuss problems which are vital to the 
future of America and of the world. 

America needs strong teachers in her 
schools if democracy is to endure. For 
more than three centuries the people of 
the United States have been developing 
a program of public education as a 
means of preserving freedom. Today 
we are asking that the freedoms we 
love be guaranteed to all people in all 
lands. We realize that the rights we 
enjoy and prize so highly belong only 
to citizens of free countries. We are urg- 
ing, therefore, that the rights of all men 
in all lands be re-evaluated and restated 
so that all nations may have a better 
understanding of the relations of men 
within the nations and among the na- 
tions. If this is to be done effectively, 
there must be in every American school- 
room a teacher with vision, with under- 
standing, and with genuine concern for 
the problems of all of the people in the 
world. 

As teachers we have tried always to 
teach that every right which we enjoy 
implies a corresponding duty and obli- 
gation. We are urging, therefore, that 
all of us today strive earnestly to dis- 
cover our opportunities and responsi- 
bilities for building a world where all 
men may have a chance to live the good 
life, where all men may understand 
their neighbors and their neighbors’ 
problems, and where all men may live 
in peace, working for the common 
good. 

The Committee on Academic Free- 
dom has worked earnestly thru the years 
to insure to each teacher freedom to dis- 
cuss any subject, controversial or other- 


wise, so long as it was felt that discys 

sion led to desirable understandings 

The Committee will continue to work 

on this basis. But this program withip 

itself does not cover the full respons. 
bility either of the Committee or of 
America’s teachers. Our country is at 

war. Our nation is allied with other na. 

tions in a struggle to death for the right | page 
to remain free. Under such circum) @ 
stances, it is the duty of every teacher 
study with his pupils and his student 
the customs, institutions, governme 
and traditions of each of the nations 
that we may acquire a clearer un 
standing of their present and their 
mate purposes. 

We, the teachers of the United Stat 
have the responsibility in the sch 
room today for building the kind of 
morale that will aid most in the w 
effort. If the morale necessary for vic 
tory is to be built, discussions concern 
ing our allies must reflect favorably on’ 
them and on their efforts. We have? 
duties and obligations today which, if 
necessary, must be placed above the 
rights and the freedoms that we have 
enjoyed in the past. America’s teachers 
and America’s people must be conse- 
crated unreservedly to the program that 
will lead to victory. 











We are the teachers of the generation 
that will be responsible for maintaining the 
peace when peace comes. We must do all 
that we can to aid in winning the war, and 
at the same time we must educate for the 
peace which is to follow. This duty places 
a heavy responsibility on our schools and 
our teachers. We must study with our pu- 
pils the ecomonic and social problems of 
all of the peoples in the world, so that we 
may understand their needs and _ their 
wants. If we are to comprehend the prob- 
lems of other nations, we must change the 
emphases in our schools. New understand- 
ings and new appreciations must be de- 
veloped. Our goals must be clear and they 
must be kept constantly before us. | 

The Committee on Academic Freedom 
urges the teachers of America to organize 
their programs so that the children of the 
nation may understand our social and eco- 
nomic problems and may be willing to 
accept the responsibility for preserving and 
improving all that is good in our civiliza- 
tion. Upon the children of today depends 
the hope of a permanent peace tomorrow. 
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WHAT Makes an 
AMEHILAN ? 


THE NEW EMERGENCY raises many 
problems of justice and wisdom, 
not the least among them the rights 
and principles involved in removing 
from their homes a large number of 
United States citizens of Japanese 
ancestry. This project undertaken in 
the heat of excitement following 
Pearl Harbor is now being reviewed 
in the light of less pressing circum- 
stances. 


ew Americans realize that between 

seventy and eighty thousand Amer- 

ican citizens are today under “pro- 
tective custody” of their government in 
primitive camps, surrounded by barbed 
wire fences, and guarded by armed 
troops. Fantastic as it may seem, these 
citizens are not charged with being 
party to any crime, and their loyalty 
to the United States has been pretty 
clearly established. It is not even certain 
that the restraint which has been im- 
posed upon them is legal under the 
Constitution. The basic cause of this un- 


American discrimination is that these 
Americans have the misfortune to have 
had ancestors born in Japan. 

America is today the home of count- 
less citizens who were born in Germany 
and in Italy—as well as in lesser coun- 
tries affliated with the Axis. Their 
loyalty and that of their children is taken 
for granted, unless overt acts indicate 
otherwise. How does it happen that we 
have acted differently toward our citi- 
zens of Japanese ancestry? And is our 
action consistent with American democ- 
racy? 

At the outbreak of the war, there were 
approximately 130,000 persons of Jap- 
anese ancestry in the United States—a 
trifling number in comparison to most 
of our racial groups, and fewer than the 
number of “enemy aliens” from Italy. 
About 37 percent of this Japanese group 
has been born in Japan and most of these 
are more than fifty years old. They are 
called “issei” or “first generationists.” 
The rest were all born in the United 
States, arid with the exception of a small 
number have been brought up and edu- 








Courtesy, WRA 


Left—Tenth-grade students at the Rohwer 
Relocation 
Right—A typical nissei family—Bill, Alice, 
and Mike Koskokowa. Bill is editor of the 
Sentinel, Heart Mountain Relocation Center 
newspaper. 


McGehee, 


Center, Arkansas. 


WILLARD W. BEATTY 


Director of Education, U. S. Office 
of Indian Affairs 


cated in this country. They are called 
“nissei” or “second generationists.” A 
few of these were sent back to Japan to 
be educated, and then returned to Amer- 
ica. They are referred to as “kibei.” 

A limited number of the entire group, 
engaged in fishing, were to be found 
living adjacent to military or naval in- 
stallations along the Pacific coast. Many 
people believed that this proximity was 
deliberate and for subversive reasons. 
Following Pearl Harbor there was a 
demand for their removal, which was 
expanded by anti-Japanese groups in the 
Western states which have long been 
jealous of the economic success of the 
Japanese, into pressure for the removal 
of the whole population of Japanese an- 
cestry from their homes. In response to 
this pressure, there was issued on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1942, an executive order au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to pre- 
scribe “military areas from which any or 
all persons may be excluded.” 

The west coast was then divided into 
two military areas, one embracing the 
coastal strip, the second the valley areas 
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as far east as the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains. Voluntary migration was first 
tried, and some six thousand Japanese 
found new homes in the Midwest. How- 
ever, the manner in which the military 

- areas had been set up led the citizens of 
many states to regard the migrants with 
suspicion, and even hostility. On March 
29 the voluntary movement was halted, 
and evacuation centers set up to which 
Japanese residents were to be trans- 
ferred under military direction. 

Over a period of three or four months, 
ten permanent relocation centers were 
established in California, Arizona, 
Idaho, Utah, Wyoming, Colorado, and 
Arkansas, to which practically all of the 
west coast Japanese have been arbitra- 
rily moved. At no time during or prior 
to the removal has any official of the 
Western Defense Command, or any 
other government agency charged with 
supervision of the military areas, claimed 
that the Japanese were subversive, dis- 
loyal, or noncooperative. In fact, the 
Japanese American Citizen League co- 
operated with the War Relocation Au- 
thority and advised all Japanese to sub- 
mit to the regulations without protest. 
Early reports of disloyal actions by Jap- 
anese in this country or in Hawaii have 
been largely disproved. The Roberts re- 
port on the bombing of the Hawaiian 
Islands deals with many of these rumors 
in detail. 

A limited number of persons of Jap- 
anese ancestry—largely from the “issei” 
and “kibei” groups—have been arrested 
py the FBI for subversive activities and 
interned in a Montana camp. In dispos- 
ing of rumors, Caucasian witnesses who 
appeared before the Tolan Congres- 
sional Committee to oppose wholesale 
removal of the Japanese, agreed that 
“subversive activities should be handled 
by the FBI . . . that the great majority 
of Japanese citizens and aliens are loyal; 
that their loyalty can be ascertained; 
and that loyal Japanese are assisting the 
FBI in ferreting out disloyal aliens.” 

Opportunity has been given to both 
alien and American-born Japanese to 
request transfer to Japan. A limited 
number of aliens have requested this 
service. The vast majority, despite their 
current treatment, look upon the United 
States as their home. 

In providing accommodations for the 
evacuees, the Army erected wooden bar- 


racks of “theater of operations” type— 


flimsy, tar-paper covered shacks. Build- 
ings, 100 feet long by 20 feet wide, are 
divided into four apartments—each 20 
x 25—to which groups of five to eight 
Japanese are assigned. Smaller families 
are required to “double-up.” Commu- 
nity kitchens and dining halls and com- 
munity toilets, baths, and laundry facil- 
ities are provided for each group of 
about 300 evacuees. Hospital facilities 
are furnished, and school buildings are 
to be erected. In most of the camps, 
schools are now being operated in recre- 
ation halls, dining halls, or vacant bar- 
racks, for war priorities have delayed the 
purchase of necessary building mate- 
rials. Camps have been built to accom- 
modate 10,000, 15,000, and 20,000 evac- 
uees. 

A type of community selfgovernment 
is permitted in each of the camps under 
War Relocation Authority regulations. 
However, elective positions are re- 
stricted to citizen Japanese, who con- 
stitute about 35 percent of the adult 
population—most of the citizen group 
being under the age of eighteen. The 
resulting disfranchisement of the older 
“jssei” has been strongly resented, for 
traditionally age carries with it prestige 
and respect among these people. 

Today, the greatest emphasis of the 
War Relocation Authority is upon the 
transfer of evacuees whose loyalty has 
been established back into civilian life 
in the mountain states and middlewest. 
This work has been slow, has faced the 
opposition of many residents of these 
states who find it difficult to distinguish 
loyal Americans of Japanese ancestry 
from our enemies across the Pacitic, and 
probably will leave a residuum of Japa- 
nese still in the camps till the end of 
the war. 

Here and there the compounded frus- 
trations of the evacuation and of camp 
life have produced group unrest which 
has probably been fomented by a few 
Axis sympathizers unwittingly trans- 
ferred to the camps instead of interned, 
resulting in outbreaks of violence. These 
have been deeply regretted by most of 
the citizen group, for they clearly real- 
ize the disadvantage which they as a 
group suffer from the news stories of 
such disorder. 

One of the most gratifying facts which 
becomes evident by contact with the 
camps is the extent to which the Amer- 
ican public school has successfully 





Americanized these citizens of Japa. 
nese ancestry. In thought, word, and ac. 


tion the vast majority are American, | 


and their deepest desire at the presen; 
moment is to demonstrate that fact to 
their fellow Americans. Yet today they 
face more than a temporary withdrawal 
from the stream of American life, Ag. 
gressive action is already being taken h 
such groups as the Native Sons of the 


: 
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ren nee Re 


Golden West (California) and westerp | 


posts of the American Legion and Vet 
erans of Foreign Wars, demanding that 
Congress deprive the American-born 
citizens of Japanese ancestry of their 
birthright. 

In a period of deep emotional stress, 
it is easy to confuse these young people 
of Oriental origin with those of similar 
blood who have made themselves our 
bitter enemies. Americans need to re. 
member, however, that since the found. 
ing of this country it has been a haven 


Ne recent cnne 


to the peoples of all races, and that the | 


overwhelming majority of those who 
have sought our shores have identified 


themselves indelibly with this country | 


and its destiny. There is ample evidence 
that our American-born Japanese are no 


exception. Any proposal to disbar them | 
constitutes a serious threat to the democ. | 
racy that has made this nation great. | 
At a time when millions are dying on | 


the battlefield and more millions are 
dying from starvation in the warring 
countries, it may seem beside the point 
to argue the rights of 80,000 Japanese 
American citizens. However, these cit- 
izens of our Republic are important as 
a symbol to other American minorities 
—and even more so to the peoples of 
Asia who are today fighting by our side. 
Any discrimination against these citizens 
can only be made on a basis of race— 


and today race discrimination can lose | 


the United Nations the war. 
No minority group in the United 
States can “laugh off” a threat to the 


integrity of the citizenship of this group | 


of Japanese ancestry. If it is possible to 
legislate them out of their citizenship, a 
way is opened for attacks upon the Jews, 
the Chinese, the Filipinos, Jehovah's 
Witnesses, or any other minority group 
which may at the moment constitute 
itself a thorn in the flesh of the majority. 
And in a world 65 percent of which is 
“colored” this is a bad time for asset- 
tions of “white-supremacy” as a basis 
for discriminations in citizenship. 
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NEA Journal WAR 6bUIDE 





us is the third consecutive issue in which Tue Journat has 
T published The War Guide. Teachers and librarians write that 
they have found the Guide helpful as they seek to keep them- 
selves and their pupils informed. We suggest that you save and 
file these pages and that you keep your war materials in scrap- 
books or filed in inexpensive boxes. Starred items are those 
which have been mentioned in a previous Guide. Figures in 
brackets at the end of each item refer to the source from which 
it can be secured. See the list, with corresponding numbers, on 


next page. EDUCATION IN WARTIME 


*What the Schools Should Teach in Wartime—siate- 
ment by the Educational Policies Com. 1943. 32p. 10¢. [1] 
*Wartime Handbook for Education. 1943. 64p. 15¢. [1] 
*America Organizes To Win the War, Erling Hunt, ed. 
1942. College ed., $1.50; highschool, $1.20. For social studies 
classes. [23] 

*Education for Democratic Survival by Walter E. Myer 
and Clay Coss, 1942. 264p. $1.50. [13] 

Protection of Schools and School Children. 1942. 12p. 
Free. How to prepare for and what to do in an air raid. [30] 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
*Wartime Teaching Aids—NEA publications. Free. [1] } 
Religious Values and the Democratic Faith—2as5 copies 

of this booklist may be had for 75¢. [7] 
Bibliographies on many subjects in foreign affairs. [42] 


CHILDREN AND THE WAR 
Our Children Face War, by Anna Wolf. Discusses such 
questions as: How can we explain the war to children? How 
can we learn from British experience? 1942. 214p. $2. [24] 
Parenthood in a World at War—1ogp book. Pennsylvania 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, $1. [19] 


CONSUMER EDUCATION 
Consumers Guide, monthly publication of Consumers Coun- 
sel Division, Dept. of Agriculture, which will supply free copies 
upon request. Additional copies, 5¢; 50¢ a year. [38] 
A Fruit and Vegetable Buying Guide for Consumers. 
Single copies free from Food Distribution Administration, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. 1941. 62p. 10¢ from [38] 
Wartime Living for Peacetime Security, the War 
against Inflation. “Building America,” Oct. 1942. 32p. 30¢. 
Quantity discounts. [2] 


Mrs. America buys clothes with care. Mrs. America buys 
food with care. Posters. Free. [16] 

DISCUSSION PROBLEMS AND TECHNICS 
Democracy by Discussion by Emory S. Bogardus. Con- 
crete suggestions for discussion groups. 1942. 59p. $1. [5] 
Discussion Digests—for either organized or informal gath- 
erings. Digest No. 2, “Winning the Peace,” 20p. No. 3, “Free- 
dom of the People,” 20p. 10¢ each. Quantity discounts. | 3] 
What Can I Do? The Citizen’s Handbook for War. 
1942. Free. | 30] 

PHYSICAL FITNESS, HEALTH, AND NUTRITION 


U. S. Arsenal for Food. An intelligent understanding of 
the food problem is important since food is “as vital in the war 
effort as guns.” 1942. 48p. 10¢. [18] 


Health Education Materials 1942—a catalog of instruc- 
tional aids in health. Free. [28] 


Physical Fitness thru Physical Education. Victory 
Corps Series No. 2. Joint recommendation of the Army, Navy, 
Public Health Service, U. S. Office of Education, and profes- 
sional organizations for revamping highschool physical training 


programs. 1942. 102p. 25¢. [38] 
School Lunches in Country and City. 1942. Free. [20] 


The Road to Good Nutrition. Children’s Bureau #270. 
1942. 54p. 15¢. [38] 
POSTWAR RECONSTRUCTION 


The War and Human Freedom by Cordell Hull. 2op. 
1942. Single copies free. [ 32] 


Postwar Planning in the United States, by George B. 
Galloway. Summarizes activities and publications of agencies 


working in postwar planning field. 1942. 158p. 60¢. [40] 


Peace Plans and American Choices—the pros and cons 
of world order by Arthur C. Millspaugh. Describes typical peace 
plans and gives main arguments for and against each. 1942. 


107p. $1. [10] 


Peace Aims and Postwar Planning—an annotated bibli- 
ography. 1942. 53p. 25¢- [44] 


Organizations Working in the Field of Postwar Re- 
construction are listed in the Bulletin of the Commission To 
Study the Organization of Peace for Mar.-Apr. 1942. Single 
copies, 10¢; 12 issues, $1; sample free. [14] 


The New World. Discussion of various proposals; problems 
with which any world order must deal. 48p. 1942. 10¢. [18] 


The Whole Round World. Material on world cooperation 
for junior highschool students. 30p. 10¢. [25] 


Study Kit, How Shall Peace Be Organized? a kit of pam- 
phlets, study outline, and bibliographies. 25¢. [14] 


Toward Greater Freedom: Problems of War and 
Peace. Designed as a unit of work in social studies classes, in 
the last two years of highschool. Oct. 1942. 80p. 15¢. [14] 


The American Plan for a Reorganized World, by 

Kingsbury Smith. Reader’s Digest, Jan. 1943, p39-45. 
PREINDUCTION TRAINING 

Reference Lists and teaching unit outlines dealing with 

occupations for which training is given in war production train- 

ing courses are available without charge. Mimeo. [31] For 

further information see Education for Victory, Nov. 16, 1942. 


RADIO 


Radio Calendar, 1942-43 of the American Association of 
School Administrators lists many radio programs dealing ~ vith 
the war. Free. [1] 
RECREATION 

Proceedings of the War Recreation Congress, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, 1942. 230p. $1. Discussions of recreation services 
to the armed forces, recreation for industrial workers, adapting 
programs to meet war needs. [ 29] 


SAVING AND CONSERVING 
War Savings Materials—Wall chart, illustrating the num- 
ber of stamps necessary to pay for items of military equipment; 
Indian posters; historic posters; songs; handbook of plays and 
assembly programs; radio scripts. Free. | 41] 
SCIENCE 
Youth Looks at Science and War. 1942. 136p. 25¢. [36] 
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UNITED NATIONS 


Children of the Other Americas—extensive listing of in- 
structional materials on Latin America. 1942. 170p. Free. [17] 


What Should Be Done About India? Vol. 8, No. 25 of 
Town Meeting Bulletin, 1942. 24p. 10¢. [39] 


The United Nations on the Way—principles and policies, 
by Henri Bonnet. 1942. 170p. 50¢. [43] 


Selected lists of references on Australia, Netherlands East 
Indies, New Zealand. [26] 


The Good Neighbor Series—Eight unitexts for junior and 
senior highschools. On Latin America. 56¢ each. [35] 


Our Neighbor Republics, a selected list of readable books 
for young people, sop. (15¢); Industries, Products, and Trans- 
portation in Our Neighbor Republics, 39p. (10¢). [38] 


VICTORY GARDENS 
Victory Gardens. 1942. 11p. 5¢. Dept. of Agriculture + 483. 


Gives general information for the inexperienced gardener on 
what to grow, how to fertilize the soil, how and when to plant, 
how to care for the plants. [38] 


Elementary Garden-Graphs—children’s text material on 
the fundamentals of growing a garden; for upper elementary 
and junior high. 32p. 50¢. A 16p Teacher's Manual provides 
suggestions for effective use of lessons and a plan for organizing 
a school-home Victory Garden project based on them. 25¢. 
Quantity discounts for schools. [37] 


VISUAL AIDS 


*Government War Film Distribution—A list of all dis- 
tributors of official government war films. [33] 


Maps and Charts on Latin America for junior highschool 
social studies, $1 per set. [22] 


Health Films—List of 219 selected films. 25¢. [6] 


Free exhibits of teaching materials in field of inter-American 
relations. [31] 


Who’s Who on Postage Stamps in Latin American 
Countries. 10¢ for each country. [34] 


Junior Red Cross albums on inter-American subjects. For 
information, [8] 


Exhibits on camouflage, housing, and paintings of English 
children. For information, [27] 


A Careless Word; Americans! Share the Meat; and We 
Here Highly Resolve are among posters available free. | 32] 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND TRAINING 


Army Institute Catalog—information to aid highschool 
and college teachers in acquainting students with opportunities 
for earning college credits while in the Army or Navy by cor- 
respondence lessons with colleges. 1942. 44p. Free. [9] 


Governmental Programs for Youth are outlined in the 
Committee on Youth Problems Bulletin, Nov. 1942. This and 
other issues of the Bulletin are mailed free on request. [4] 


Job Training for Victory—condensed guide to programs 
authorized by Congress to train persons for work in industry, 
government, and the armed services. 1942. 5¢. [38] 


WAR FACTS 


The Background of Our War—from lectures prepared by 
the Orientation Course, War Dept., Bureau of Public Relations. 


1942. 279p. $2. [21] 





*Paying for the War. Helpful. 1942. 72p. 30¢. [1] 


Nation at War: Shaping Victory on the Home Fron 
—32p. reprint from Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. For jg 
formation, [15] 


Theatres of War—a series presenting facts, maps, bibliog. 
raphies: Australia and New Zealand, 16p.; India, 18p.; Non| 
Pacific and Alaska, 1ap. 15¢. Quantity discounts. [11] | 


ORDER FROM: 


In writing to secure the publications mentioned here, ask fo, | 
lists of related material. For annotated list of additional govern, | 
ment publications, see “U. S. Government Publications and the | 
War,” Part II of the Dec. 15, 1942, Booklist of the ALA} 
You may find some of this material in your public library, Ip | 
many communities, libraries have organized war information | 
centers, where all books, pamphlets, magazines, and newspaper | 
clippings which answer specific questions about the war, ar! 
kept in one place. 


[1] Order publications of the NEA and its departments from 
the Association at 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washing. 
ton, D. C. Cash must accompany orders for $1 or less. 
[2] Americana Corporation, 2 W. 45th St., New York City, 
[3] American Assn. for Adult Edn., 525 W. 120th, NYC. 
4] American Council on Edn., 744 Jackson Pl., Wash., D.C. 
} Am. Council on Public Affairs, 2153 Fla. Ave., Wash., D.C. 
] American Film Center, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, NYC. 
] American Library Assn., 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
] American Red Cross, Wash., D. C. 
] Army Institute, Madison, Wis. 
0] Brookings Institution, Wash., D. C. 
1] Bureau of Publications, TC, CU, 525 W. r2oth St., NYC. 
2] Children’s Bureau, Dept. of Labor, Wash., D. C. 
3] Civic Education Service, 744 Jackson Pl., Wash., D. C. 
4] Commission To Study the Organization of Peace, 8 W, 
oth St., NYC. 

| F. E. Compton & Co., 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


] Council for Democracy, 11 W. 42nd St., NYC. 

[19] Distribution Center, Parenthood in a World at War, 17 
Stanley St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

[20] Division of Economic Information, Bureau of Agricul 
tural Economics, Dept. of Agriculture, Wash., D. C. 

[21] Farrar and Rinehart, 232 Madison Ave., NYC. 

[22] Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E. 38th St., NYC. 

[23] Harcourt, Brace and Co., 383 Madison Ave., NYC. 

[24] Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston. 

[25] League of Nations Assn., 8 W. goth St., NYC. 

[26] Library of Congress, Wash., D. C. 

[27] Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53rd St., NYC. 

[28] Natl. Dairy Council, 111 N. Canal St., Chicago. 

[29] Natl. Recreation Assn., 315 4th Ave., NYC. 

[30] Office of Civilian Defense, Wash., D. C. 

[31] Office of Education, Wash., D. C. 

[32] Office of War Information, Wash., D. C. 

[33] OWI Bureau of Motion Pictures, 1400 Pa. Ave., Wash. 
[34] Pan American Union, Wash., D. C. 

[35] Row, Peterson and Co., 1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
[36] Science Service, 1719 N St., N. W., Wash., D. C. 

[37] Morris S. Shipley, 1200 Natl. Press Bldg., Wash., D. ©. 
[38] Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. Make 
money order or check out to Superintendent of Documents. 
[39] Town Meeting Bulletin, 400 S. Front St., Columbus, Ohio. 
[40] Twentieth Century Fund, 330 W. 42nd St., NYC. 
[41] War Savings Administrator for your state. Or War Sav 
ings Staff, Treasury Dept., Wash., D. C, 

[42] Woodrow Wilson Memorial Library, 8 W. goth St., NYC. 
[43] World Citizens Assn., 84 E. Randolph St., Chicago. 
[44] World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 
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16] Consumer Division, Office of Price Admin., Wash., D.C. | 
17] Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, Washington, D.C. | 
18 
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TEACHERS have recently 
there is strength.” Against the al- 
most universal editorial opposition of 
the Oregon press and a coterie of expe- 
rienced political antagonists, these teach- 
ers secured the passage of their Basic 
School Bill at the general election in 
November. Their triumph establishes, 
for the first time in Oregon, the prin- 
ciple of st.te support of public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. The state is 
now expected to contribute somewhat 
more than one-third of the financial sup- 
rt of local schools. Local property 
taxes will no longer bear the lion’s share 
of the burden of school support. How 
this tremendous jump in state support 
was made possible in the face of an 
active Opposition is an interesting story. 
It all began when the Oregon State 
Teachers’ Association started looking for 
additional revenue for the schools of the 
state. That was in the 1941-42 school 
year after previous attempts to secure 
a sales tax had failed. Experienced legis- 
lators told Oregon teachers that a sales 
tax couldn’t be passed. Even if passed 
in the legislature, they said, it would be 
defeated by a vote of the people since 
the matter was sure to come up at a 
general election thru the operation of 
the constitutional provision for a refer- 
endum. 
Confident that the tax 
closed to them, the Oregon teachers ex- 


sales was 
amined other possible sources of reve- 
nue. As their research progressed, they 
became increasingly aware that it was 
important to establish the principle of 
stae support and also to relieve the con- 
dition of local property taxpayers. 

The association soon learned that, for 
the first time since the passage of the 
income tax law, a surplus was expected 
in the state This 
widely known, and the association saw 


treasury. was not 
here a splendid opportunity to accom- 
plish its two aims. 

The basic school support and the legis- 
lative committees of the association 
drafted the proposed legislation. Their 
bill called for the distribution of “sur- 
plus” income tax receipts to the public 
schools for the reduction of local prop- 
erty taxes. The bill stated that revenue 
in excess of $7,750,000, which was con- 
sidered necessary for the operation of 
certain branches of the state govern- 
ment, would be the amount diverted. 


Uregon Teachers Win Battle 
for State Support 


RICHARD H. BARSS 


Editor, Oregon Education Journal 


The bill was designed to require that 
the surplus income tax funds should be 
used exclusively as an offset against local 
school property taxes—not for additional 
revenue for the schools. This would also 
forestall any movement to place a fixed 
ceiling on property taxes. But in the 
original draft, the title did not stress 
this tax-saving feature. The committees 
reasoned that this provision would be a 
big inducement for passage of the bill, 
and so they got their pencils out and 
wrote: “A bill, for an act to provide for 
the distribution to the public schools of 
Oregon for surplus funds derived from 
the taxes on or measured by net income, 
and providing a corresponding reduc- 
tion of the ad valorem property tax.” 
The last clause was to be a principal 
selling point. 

The bill written, the members of the 
Oregon State Teachers’ Association 
then circulated initiative petitions, se- 
curing enough signatures to have the 
measure placed.on the ballot at the gen- 
eral election last November. Some oppo- 
sition was already in evidence, but the 
issue remained dormant during the sum- 
mer vacation. 

When schools reopened, a new execu- 
tive secretary, Dr. Frank W. Parr, 
headed the state association. While he 
was acquiring the background of the 
Basic School Bill and collecting statis- 
tical information for its support, the op- 
position brought its big guns into posi- 
tion and opened fire in every section of 
the state. Four opposition groups had 
formed, and were busy securing the 
support of newspapers and lay groups. 

Particularly in the early stages of the 
campaign for voter support, the opposi- 
tion held the upper hand. But the asso- 
ciation made a careful study of the op- 
position’s arguments and used many of 
them as a basis for its campaign. 

Early the opponents filed four pages 
of arguments, costing $800, in the official 
Oregon Voters’ Pamphlet which is dis- 
tributed free to each registered voter. 


The meager OSTA budget would not 
permit this expense. The opposition be- 
gan a vigorous publicity campaign; the 
proponents met with difficulty in se- 
curing space in the newspapers. The op- 
position launched a series of speeches 
before community groups; the propo- 
nents belatedly followed with speeches 
and personal contacts. 

The early stages of the campaign 
were definitely disheartening. Besides 
losing the early initiative, many teachers 
felt that the Basic School Bill campaign 
was doomed to meet the same fate suf- 
fered by other association-sponsored 
legislation during the past several years. 
“We worked very hard getting the pe- 
titions in, but now with things going as 
they are it doesn’t appear that there is 
much chance of the measure’s carrying,” 
one principal wrote. Political prognos- 
ticators and teachers felt that defeat was 
imminent. 

As October opened and slightly more 
than a month was left until the elec- 
tion, apathy settled over the teachers. 
Then came another opportunity. An 
emergency meeting of school adminis- 
trators, called by the state department 
of education to consider the wartime 
activities of schools, gave the association 
the occasion for direct personal contact. 
Schoolmen were told to go out and 
fight; that there was a chance for pas- 
sage of the bill if every teacher in the 
state aggressively supported the measure. 

The message was taken home to the 
local teachers. Taking heart, local teach- 
ers associations hurried to raise cam- 
paign funds, to book radio time over 
local stations, to make personal contacts 
with taxpayers, and to speak for the 
Basic School Bill in every public gather- 
ing to which entree was possible. 

State headquarters, instead of contin- 
uing to bump its head against the stolid 
editorial opposition of the metropolitan 
press, also changed publicity tactics. 
Press releases from the Portland office 
were sent out to the local teacher groups 
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for distribution to their local papers. 
Detailed instructions for the local pub- 
licity campaign were sent out. Head- 
quarters prepared advertisements, and 
statistics and formulas for computing 
local property tax offsets. 

At this time the State Tax Commis- 
sion made public a revised estimate of 
the anticipated income tax receipts for 
1942. Instead of a surplus of possibly 
three million dollars, there would be a 
surplus well over six million. On the 
basis of the new statistics, Oregon teach- 
ers were able to show voters that ap- 
proximately one-third of the annual op- 
erating expense of the public schools 
could be absorbed. They also placed 
more than 60,000 pamphlets explaining 
the bill and the reasons for its passage 
in the hands of Oregon voters. 

Decentralized publicity, aggressively 
presented in all parts of the state during 
the last two weeks prior to the election, 
caught the opposition in an attitude of 
undue complacency. A seemingly sure 
defeat was turned into an overwhelming 
victory for the teachers and for a sound 
educational principle. The Basic School 
Bill was landslided into law by 136,321 
“yes” votes as against 92,623 “no” votes. 
No other measure received solarge a vote. 

The Basic School Bill, as Oregon 
teachers presented it to taxpayers, con- 
tained less than 200 words of text. Pur- 
posely brief to eliminate confusion in 
the public mind, the lack of details in 
the proposed legislation had also opened 
the way for attacks on the bill on the 
ground that the means of administra- 
tion was indefinite. In answering these 
charges, the Oregon State Teachers’ As- 
sociation consistently pledged itself to 
obtain amendatory legislation in the 
January 1943 session of the legislature to 
assure that the bill would be properly 
clarified and implemented. 

The Oregon legislative victory was es- 
sentiaily a victory for the principle of 
state support of public education. The 
achievement of one of their goals has 
convinced Oregon teachers that they 
have the power to accomplish worth- 
while objectives—if and when they are 
united behind a common goal. Their 
first major legislative success in many 
years is but a prelude of things to come. 
Many changes still need to be made, and 
Oregon teachers are “all out” to secure 
them. 











NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


Cotorapo—Paul J. Terry 

Connecticut—Lyttleton B. P. Gould 

Minnesota—Loren Cahlander 

Onto—Julien R. Doggett, Harold P. 
Frank, Helen L. Lemon 

PENNsyYLVANIA—Mary A. R. Ruch, Leo 
R. Taggart 

Uran—Drayton B. Nuttall 


WARTIME ACTIVITIES 


Highschool Students and the Draft 
yy Tuere has been considerable concern 
over the question of whether the 18-19- 
year-old registrants under the Selective 
Service Act would be permitted to finish 
the school year or at least the semester 
during which they became 18. According 
to present Selective Service Regulations: 
“Registrants 18 and 19 years of age will 
be classified and if found available for 
military service, will be ordered to report 
for induction in accordance with their 
order numbers and in the same manner 
as other registrants without regard for 
the fact that they are pursuing a course 
of instruction in a highschool or similar 
institution of learning. 

“A registrant in highschool who has 
been ordered to report for induction shall 
be inducted in the usual manner unless he 
shall request in writing that his induction 
be postponed. Upon such a request the 
local board shall, before inducting the 
registrant, determine: 

“la] If he has reached the eighteenth 
anniversary of the day of his birth but 
has not reached the twentieth anniversary 
of the day of his birth; 

“(b] If he is pursuing a course of in- 
struction at a highschool or similar insti- 
tution of learning; and 

“Tc] If he is pursuing such course of 
instruction in the last half of the academic 
year at such school or institution. 

“If the registrant fulfils all three of 
these requirements, the local board shall 
postpone the induction of such registrant 
until the end of the academic year at such 
school or institution. If the registrant fails 
to fulfil any one of these three require- 
ments, he shall be inducted in the usual 
manner.” 


Home Nursing Courses 


¥ 
yy Rearizinc the importance of health 
education at a time when there is dey 
oping an acute shortage of doctors anj/ 
nurses, coupled with increasing emotion | 
and physical strain, schools in many pany 
of the nation are including instruction jj 
home nursing in their curriculums. In th 
last school year 46,000 certificates wep! 
issued to students in the United Statg) 
public, parochial, and private schools g| 
part of the vast Red Cross home nursing | 
program. 

Instruction may be geared to age level 
There is a junior course for students aged | 
13 to 16, while older students are given th 
adult course. Upon completion of th 
course, students are awarded certificate 
and are entitled to wear a Red Cross hom 
nursing insignia. 

The National Committee on Red Crog! 
Home Nursing recently announced a goa 
of 1,000,000 home nursing students by} 
June 30, 1943. It is expected that a ma} 
terial percentage of these will come from | 
the nation’s schools. The home nursing 
course was first taught in schools in 1917, 
Today, schools in every state offer this 
instruction. ' 


Another Rationing Job 

; 
vy Wute no official plans have been am | 
nounced as we go to press, it is highly | 
probable that the teachers of the nation | 
will be called upon to handle the genera | 
point system rationing program w hich will | 
go into effect some time in the near future. 
Teachers will respond to this call as they| 
have to earlier ones when their efficient | 
work drew the praise of officialdom and} 


public. 


Pick It Up 
vv Says Rubber Director William M. | 


Jeffers: “Broken glass, nails, loose rocks, | 
and the like, cause much tire destruction. | 
They can easily be removed from streets 
and roads if all of us do a little. We can} 
retread a worn tire, but one that has been | 


badly cut or bruised is a lost national — 


asset.” Pupils of all ages can make a com 


tribution to the war effort in this way. 


Thru this and other activities even the | 
youngest pupil can be made to feel that | 


his help is vital to victory. 
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Red Cross Month 


sy PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT has designated 
March as “Red Cross Month.” During this 
month Americans will be asked to con- 
tribute to the Red Cross War Fund. A 
tentative goal has been set for $100,000,000, 
or about one-quarter of the American Red 
Cross total for World War I. Most of us 
are familiar with the home front work of 
the Red Cross such as the blood banks, 
frstaid, making of surgical dressings and 
clothing, canteen work, nutrition service. 
Less familiar are the “Services to the 
Armed Forces.” Already 3000 field direc- 
tors and staff members, mostly men but 
including some women (not nurses) are 
serving at nearly 800 camps in the U. S. 
and battle stations in a dozen Allied coun- 
tries from Iceland to Curacao, from India 
to the Solomons. The greatest service of 
these field workers is to serve as a link 
between the soldier and his family. Other 
services include for the sick and 
wounded, host service to our fighting men 
on leave in foreign lands, and services to 


aid 


prisoners of war. 


School Drama Group Entertains 
Soldiers 


sy Drama stupENTs of Newport News, 
Virginia, Highschool have for more than 
a year been giving plays for the enter- 
tainment of soldiers at Fort Eustis, under 
the direction of Dorothy Crane, drama 
teacher. In addition to the members of 
the cast a number of soloists are featured 
before and after each play, with the eve- 
ning’s entertainment brought to a close by 
group singing. From 17 to 20 students 
in addition to the accompanist, teachers, 
and chaperones are needed to put across 
a complete program. Two trips are made 
to the post each week and two perform- 
ances are given on each trip. Five groups 
of students alternate so that no one group 
makes the trip more often than once every 
two weeks. 


Schools-at-eWar Program 


yy Tue Education Section of the United 
States Treasury Department has extended 
until February 19 the date for the comple- 
tion of the schools-at-war scrapbooks. Any 
additional information needed concerning 
this project may be obtained from your 
state war savings office. Copies of posters 
have been sent to the schools from time 
to time. These posters are attractive and 
useful locally, but equally important is 
the production of posters by students for 
local use. In a recent release from the 
Treasury Department, there is a roundup 
of poster slogans which have been used 


on nationally distributed posters and some 
which have been used only on unpublished 
posters. Among the slogans are the follow- 
ing: We’re all in it; let’s win it. Buy war 
stamps and bonds. Who fights for free- 
dom never fights alone. Let’s help with 
our dimes. Be a fighter today for a brighter 





tomorrow. Buy! Buy! Buy! Let’s fight to 
their finish. Buy war bonds and stamps 
regulariy. Stamp out Hitler with war 
stamps. Pay your membership dues in the 
society of free men; buy war bonds. War 
is our job and freedom our pay; buy 
stamps today and every day. 


1943 Victory Book Campaign 


xy Cottection of books will be continued 
in every town of the U. S. thru March 5, 
1943. The campaign is sponsored jointly 
by the American Library Association, the 
American Red Cross, and the USO. The 
purpose, as before, is to provide good books 
for the increasing millions of our fight- 
ing men. Libraries in local communities 
are acting as receiving and sorting centers 


for books. 


FINANCE AND SALARIES 


Discrimination 


yy Preswwent Roosevect recently pocket- 
vetoed a bill which would have raised the 
salaries of the policemen and firemen of 
the District of Columbia. One of his rea- 
sons was that it would have been discrimi- 
natory against the teachers of the District. 
It was expected that a bill to provide in- 
creases for teachers, as well as firemen and 
policemen, would be introduced early in 


the present session of Congress by Senator 
McCarran of Nevada, chairman of the 
Senate District Committee. The NEA has 
brought its influence to bear for the pas- 
sage of a bill to raise the salaries of teach- 
ers in the capital city. 


Schvol Finance Legislation 
Proposed 


yx Epucation associations of four states— 
Kansas, Ohio, Washington, and West Vir- 
ginia—are ready with programs for the 
better financing of schools which they will 
submit to the 1943 sessions of their state 
legislatures. Increased funds from state 
sources, payment of teachers on a more 
adequate basis, reorganization of local 
school support units, and improvement in 
the yield and use of local school property 
tax revenues are among the objectives 
sought. Undoubtedly school people in 
many other states are busy formulating 
programs for the revision of their school 
finance systems, at this session of the year, 
just prior to the opening of 1943 legisla- 
tures. The NEA Research Division will 
welcome news concerning proposals con- 
tained in these programs and will endeavor 
to serve as a clearinghouse for such news. 
Information should be addressed to the 
Research Division, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


NYSTA Recommends Higher 


Salaries 


yy A committee speaking for the New 
York State Teachers Association recom- 
mends that the legal minimum salary for 
teachers in New York be raised from $1000 
immediately to $1200 and eventually to 
$1500. 


Hawaiian Teachers Get Pay Raise 


yy A siipine scace bonus starting with $25 
a month for teachers receiving $150 a 
month or less aad declining gradually to 
$5 monthly for those receiving $205 to 
$210 a month. This bonus, granted under 
the Hawaii Defense Act, is retroactive to 
November 1941 and expires April 30, 1943. 
It is expected that the territorial legisla- 
ture, which convenes in February, will 
appropriate funds for a cost-of-living bonus 
to government employees for the biennium 


1943-45. 


AVIATION EDUCATION 


Aeronautical Examination for 


Highschool Students 


yy Tue Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
in response to requests from highschools 
which have undertaken preflight aeronau- 
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tics courses, will make available the Pri- 
vate Pilot Ground School written exami- 
nation to qualified students of such courses 
who desire to take this examination. A stu- 
dent who satisfactorily passes this exami- 
nation will receive from the CAA a Certifi- 
cate of Aeronautical Knowledge. In this 
connection it should be noted that by Acts 
of Congress the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration is the sole certificating agency for 
civilian pilots in all categories. Teachers 
and students should clearly understand 
that the CAA Private Pilot Ground School 
examination is not a substitute, and it is 
not intended that it should be a substitute, 
for school examinations which the high- 
schools may give as the basis for course 
credit. For complete.information, write the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 





THE PUBLIC SPEAKS 


Education a Thermometer 


xy Epucation is a clinical thermometer. 
Take a reading of it in any democratically 
inclined nation and you have unerring evi- 
dence of the social and political health of 
that society. ... 

Like the public library the public school 
has nourished the American people in their 
adventurous experiment with government 
by consent. Without it, the experiment 
and the right of participating in it speedily 
would end.—Boston Globe. 


CLASSROOM HELPS 


Wartime Subjectmatter Help 


vv Tue February issue of The National 
Elementary Principal, published by the 
Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, includes articles particularly help- 
ful during this wartime period, such as 
Spelling by Betts, Reading by Horn, Gar- 
dens by Young, Geography by Giliand, 
Health by Exton, Safety by Telford, Speech 
Clinics by Garrison, an editorial on Ele- 
mentary Education by Carr, and several 
other topics by prominent educators. Mem- 
bers of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals for 1942-43 receive this 
issue of the bulletin. Non-members may 
obtain it for 25¢. 


Trees for Tomorrow 


yy Is THE TITLE of an attractive pamphlet 
published by the American Forest Prod- 
ucts Industries, Inc., which is geared to the 
junior highschool grades. It emphasizes 


the measures being taken by the forest in- 
dustries to perpetuate the forest harvest on 
a sustained basis. It will be supplied on re- 
quest to all teachers and schools requesting 
it and in sufficient quantity for all mem- 
bers of their classes. Address American 
Forest Products Industries, 1319 Eigh- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Health Services in City Schools 


ye Is THE TITLE of a pamphlet covering the 
years 1938-40 just issued by the U. S. Office 
of Education. It will be Chapter V, Vol- 
ume 1, of the Biennial Survey of Edu- 
cation in the U. S. For sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., for 15¢. 


Newspaper Discrimination 


yy Is THE TITLE of an annotated bibliog- 
raphy by Edgar Dale and Verna Spicer, 
available from the Bureau of Educational 
Research, The Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 27p. 25¢. 





HIGHSCHOOL 
VICTORY CORPS 


Physical Fitness 


vv PHysicaL FITNESS THRU PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION FOR THE VICTORY corps is the title 
of Pamphlet No. 2 of the Victory Corps 
series issued by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. It was prepared by a committee ap- 
pointed by the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion with the collaboration of the U. S. 
Army, the U. S. Navy, the U. S. Public 
Health Service, and the Physical Fitness 
Division of the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services. Jackson R. Shar- 
man, principal specialist in physical fitness 
for the U. S. Office of Education, was chair- 
man of the committee. N. P. Neilson, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, a department of the National 
Education Association, was a member of 
the committee. 

The chapters in this manual cover the 
following areas: A physical education pro- 
gram for every school, responsibility of 
school administrators and teachers, selec- 
tion of pupils for training, activities for 
boys, activities for girls, standards and 
tests, and other parts of the school pro- 
gram which help in the development of 
physical fitness. Also included are a bibliog- 
raphy, a glossary, and a very valuable ap- 
pendix which charts military obstacle 
courses, plans for athletic fields and courts, 
and specific instructions for the making of 
homemade apparatus. The bulletin has a 





guide for highschool principals and tes 
ers in planning and executing warty 
programs of physical education. This » 
cellent manual should find its Way jg 
every highschool in the United States j 
summary of it appeared in the Decemi 
1942 NEA Journat. This 102-page many! 
may be obtained from the Superintendy 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., for x 


Victory Corps Slogans 


| 







YY VERGIL s. FOGDALL, teacher of Jo 
ism, Burlington, Iowa, Highschool, 

chairman of the student wartime ser; 
committee, submits a list of slogans 
oped by a beginning journalism class 
used in the launching of the Highschy’ 
Victory Corps. Blackboard signs using) 
ored chalk, art posters with tempera pas) 
on cardboard, showcard ink on windop! 
and printed posters on cardboard are pi 
diums thru which such slogans can 
used. Here are selections from the ligt 


Put on the heat. 

Show them defeat. 

Join the Victory Corps. 
Victory in the making 
Yours for the taking. 
Join the Victory Corps. 


Don’t snooze or nap or sleep or snore 
Join up. Join up 
With the Victory Corps. 


Don’t let Der Fuchrer set the pace 
But help us make him lose the race, 
Join the Victory Corps. 





Join the “core” f 
You worm. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Colleges Being Selected for 
Military Assignments } 


yy As Tue Journat goes to press, 
selection of colleges for utilization by ® 
Army and Navy has not been complet 
altho it was expected that an announ 
ment would be made soon. The selectil 
of the institutions is being made by aj 

committee consisting of cpa 
the Armed Services and the War Ma 
power Commission. 


Foreign Area Studies 


se Takinc cocnizance of the expanditl 
frontiers of American interest as a res 
of the widespread distribution of © 
armed forces, Yale University announe 
a program of “Foreign Area Studies’! 
train college graduates for service dunt 
the war and in the postwar world. 
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University War Research 


LiTTLE KNOWN and consequently un- 
heralded is the widespread use which is 
being made of the nation’s universities for 
war research projects, the nature of which 
cannot be revealed now. The National De- 
fense Research Committee and the Office 
of Scientific Research and Development 
assign each research project to the institu- 
tion best equipped to handle it. Scientists 
are carefully catalogued and assigned to 
the task where their skills are most needed. 


EDUCATION FOR POSTWAR 
WORLD 


Massachusetts Voters Favor 
World Government 


yy By a vote of more than three to one 
the proposal that the President and Con- 
gress call “at the earliest possible time” a 
constitutional convention for framing a 
world government was approved Novem- 
ber 3 by a representative cross-section of 
Massachusetts voters. Thru the efforts of 
volunteer workers the question was placed 
on the ballots in 42 of the state’s 164 dis- 
tricts where voters were asked to say “yes” 
or “no” to the question of whether their 
representatives in the Massachusetts legis- 
lature should “be instructed to vote to re- 
quest the President and Congress to call 
at the earliest possible moment a conven- 
tion of representatives of all free peoples, 
to frame a federal constitution under 
which they may unite in a democratic 
world government.” 


Teaching Essential for War and 
Peace, Says Board 


vy Tue Ann Arbor, Michigan, board of 
education recently passed a_ resolution 
which was sent to all teachers and staff 
members, reading, in part: “In this day of 
emergency when the efforts of all citizens 
are and should be devoted to the war ef.- 
fort, the teachers and staff of a school sys- 
tem may find themselves torn between a 
desire to continue in their regular posi- 
tions and the desire to participate more 
directly in war service. Without wishing 
in any way to dictate the personal decisions 
of any of its staff, the board of education 
does wish to express its opinion that there 
is no more important contribution that 
any person can make to the winning of 
the war and the winning of the subsequent 
peace than the training of youth.” 


Education for the Peace 


vy SEVERAL PRONOUNCEMENTS by promi- 
nent American leaders indicate the definite 
conviction that the problems of peace are 


in large part the problems of education, 
as the following quotations indicate: 

Vicepresident Henry A. Wallace in a 
radio address December 28, 1942: 


“A special problem that will face the 
United Nations immediately upon the at- 
tainment of victory over either Germany 
or Japan will be what to do with the 
defeated nation. The United Nations must 
back up military disarmament with psy- 
chological disarmament—supervision, or at 
least inspection, of the school systems of 
Germany and Japan, to undo so far as 
possible the diabolical work of Hitler and 
the Japanese war lords in poisoning the 
minds of the young.” 

Retiring Senator George W. Norris of 
Nebraska in an address in New York 
City: “Education must be considered in 
peace plans as surely as ammunition must 
be included in war plans.” 

Thomas E. Dewey in his inaugural ad- 
dress as governor of New York: 

“Victory will not be secured the moment 
fighting stops. It will not be enough to put 
down by force of arms the military aggres- 
sion that has been loosed against mankind. 
We need also to put down by force of ideas 
the reaction against liberal society which 
our enemies represent. To win the conflict 
of ideas is the greater end and the ultimate 
victory.” 


Beveridge Report 


sy Teacuers should become familiar with 
the socalled British Beveridge Report re- 
cently published in book form in the U. S. 
by the Macmillan Co. for $1. The rec- 
ommendations include old-age pensions, 
beginning at age 65 for men and age 60 
for women, covering all persons regard- 
less of occupation and paying about double 
the present benefits; sickness benefits 
would be provided for workers and their 
dependents; medical expenses would in- 
clude hospitalization, specialist, surgical, 
prenatal and postnatal treatment; marriage 
payments would be paid to working wo- 
men; unemployment and disability bene- 
fits would be enlarged in scope and 
amounts. While the Beveridge Report has 
aroused some opposition and raised many 
questions both in Britain and the U. S., 
it is one of the most significant documents 
of our day. 


EDUCATION ABROAD 


Education in Occupied Countries 


sv In orvER THAT the education and careers 
of Dutch children shall not suffer thru the 
invasion of Holland, Queen Wilhelmina 


has signed a decree for holding a world- 
wide state university entrance examination 
in July 1943 in London, Paramaribo 
(Dutch Guiana), Curacao, and places 
where Netherlands consulates are estab- 
lished. This examination will enable Dutch 
children to obtain diplomas giving them 
rights equal to final secondary-school ex- 
aminations. 

Meanwhile, in Holland, Prof. Jan Van 
Dam, secretary-general of education, sci- 
ence, and the protection of culture, has de- 
creed that the list of subjects for final ex- 
amination at secondary schools will not 
include national history up to 1813 or gen- 
eral history up to 1848. This is the latest 
attempt to make Dutch children forget 
the history of their country, and it follows 
the pattern of slow Germanization inaugu- 
rated by the Nazis after the occupation 
of Holland. 

In that part of France which was called 
“Unoccupied,” steps are being taken to 
educate teachers to the New Order, and 
congresses are being held in most depart- 
ments of the unoccupied zone to make 
them “more familiar with the new prin- 
ciples.” 

Having failed to intimidate the teachers 
of Norway into bringing up the children 
on Nazi lines the puppet quisling author- 
ities are attempting to win over the chil- 
dren. In February 1942 Quisling issued a 
decree making service in: the Nasjonal 
Samling Youth Service compulsory for all 
Norwegian boys and girls during the sum- 
mer. Quisling then trained a number of 
youth service “leaders” who are now using 
more subtle methods to win over the chil- 
dren. The latter are well treated and al- 
lowed to play games. Naziism is not men- 
tioned until the child’s confidence is won. 
Then Nazi training begins. Parents are de- 
fying fines and imprisonment in the strug- 
gle against this new attempt to Nazify 
their children, and the teachers are still 
holding out against Quisling, despite pov- 
erty. 


Leningrad Schools Under Siege 


yy DurInc THE SEVERE WINTER (1941-42) 
not only was food at a starvation level, but 
all fuel went to industry and hospitals. 
There was no electricity for home use. Not 
only homes, but schools, were absolutely 
without heat, altho the temperature was 
below freezing for five months. Yet, the 
90,000 children who remained in the city 
attended school regularly—many classes 
meeting in bomb-shelters and private 
homes.—From The U.S.S.R. At War—so 
Questions Answered, published by the 
American Russian Institute, 56 West 45th 
St., New York, N. Y. [Cont. on page 66] 
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E HUNDRED PERCENT ENROLM wet = 
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Are published the second month after we receive them. Watch for your school. The rapidly kK 4) caurro 
increasing number of schools in cities and counties with every member enrolled has led eS Conte 
> your Association to set aside this section of The Journal to record this significant growth "ge KW FZ Geoxct 
> a = [NDIA 
AV KANSA! 
Missi 
oe . ee i 
HE FOLLOWING COUNTIES, Cities, and individual . 
schools have reported 100 percent membership ONE HUNDRED PERCENT FOR TWENTY-ONE YEARS Ping 
from November 16 thru December 21 and have wee 4 
continuously enrolled in their national professional = 
organization for the number of years indicated: PENNS 
neas 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS rexas 
Missouri—St. Joseph, Entire System Vihin 
New Jersey—Bridgeton, South Ave. Wisc 
Oxu10—Columbus, Bellows 
TWENTY-FOUR YEARS 
r 
Cororapo—Denver, Perry ete 
Coos 
TWENTY-THREE YEARS R.. 
CattFrornta—Long Beach, Fremont vis 
Int1no1s—Decatur, Roach Sid 
Inp1ana—Wabash, South Side INDIA 
ing 
TWENTY-TWO YEARS — 
CaLtFornta—South Pasadena, Marengo Ave. Jo 
Itt1nois—Waukegan, Twp. Highschools New 
PENNSYLVANIA—Altoona, Entire System R.. 
Ca 
TWENTY-ONE YEARS Sy 
F ; Ne 
Ar1zona—Phoenir, Jackson . 7 
"7 ee Washington, Whittier-Uni- Greenfield Public Schools, Greenfield, Ohio (B. R. Duck- Wis 
In;1wons—Decetur, Oglesby worth, superintendent), have been 100 percent in NEA mem- 
Inpiana—Wabash, Entire System bership since 1922. The highschool library is shown here. 
Iowa—Burlington, Entire System 
Massacuusetts—Beverly, Farms, Manual Training Ces 
Jr. High te 
MicHican—South Haven, Entire System si 
~~ gy ey Clinton, Charlotte PENNSYLVANIA—Chester, Parkside Borough; York, Vircinta—Newport News, Newport News Hig) Cou 


PENNsYLVaANIA—Doylestown, Entire System 


Entire System 
TEN NESSEE—S pringfield, High 


Norfolk, Larchmont 
Wisconsin—Shorewood, Entire System; 


co 


Whitelal te 


Texas—Dallas, Sam Houston Bay, Cumberland, Richards ) Fro 
TWENTY YEARS Wyrominc—Casper, Roosevelt 5 Ipal 
I:t1no1s—Decatur, Roosevelt Jr. High; Princeton, SEVENTEEN YEARS . 
Princeton Twp. High , , FIFTEEN YEARS Tus 
InpIana—Fort Wayne, Jefferson Cattrornta—Dinuba, Entire System; Santa Bar- : i 
MassacHusetts—Beverly, Charles S. Brown bara, Montecito Union Elem. Cattrornta—Long Beach, Longfellow ; . 
Missourt—Kansas City, Milton Moore Cororano—Denver, Asbury, South Denver High, Cotorapo—Denver, Cheltenham, Colfax, Smiley Jr] | 
New YorK—Binghamton, Thomas Jefferson No. 8, University Park; Englewood, Lowell _ High pas > , Ma 
Horace Mann, Florence Nightingale No. 4, Wood. Int1no1s—Decatur, Dennis, Mary W. French, Gar- Itt1no1s—Decatur, Entire System; Hillsboro, Be - 
row Wilson field, E. A. Gastman, Johns Hill Jr. High, Oak- bank Mis 
Wyrominc—Casper, Willard land, Riverside, Ullrich, Warren New Jerxrsev—Atlantic City, Sr. High; Camden} Neo 
5 Inptana—Fort Wayne, Rudisill Yorkship ; 


Kentucxy—Ashland, Ashland Sr. High, Bayless, 


New York—Ithaca, Central, East Hill, Fall Creek} } 


NINETEEN YEARS Cole Jr. High, Hager, Hatcher, Means Saint John, Belle Sherman, South Hill, West Hil F 
“OLORADO . . Minnesota—Minneapolis, Cavell, Washington Oxnto—Piqua—Entire System 
Coensne ee, Begum, Boswell, Poiemet, New JerseEy—Asbury Park, Bangs Ave. (North) TENNESSEE—Springfield Jr. High, Main St., Woot | On 
Wyatt, Wyman; Englewood, Hawthorne ’ Onto—A shtabula, Pacific Grade; Columbus, West land St. _ ; Pr: 
IpaHo—Idaho Falls, Eagle Rock, East Side, River- Broad St.; Lancaster, Entire System; Lima, En- Vircinta—N ppert News, Bankhead Magrude, t 
side tire System Woodrow Wilson ’ Te 
Kansas—Hutchinson, Northside PENNSYLVANIA—Chester, Trainer Borough; Clear- Vi 
NEBRASKA—Omaha, Jackson field, Entire System; Clifton Heights, Clifton FOURTEEN YEARS 
Nevapa—Reno, McKinley Park Heights, Clifton Heights Boro, Clifton Heights a 
New York—Binghamton, Christopher Columbus High; Glenolden, Glenolden; Marcns Hook, Ele- Cattrornta—Coronado, Entire System; Pism 
No. 5, Thomas A. Edison, Abraham Lincoln, mentary; Media, Elementary, Media High; Sharon Beach, Pismo; San Diego, Benjamin Frankia, At 
Henry W. Longfellow, George Washington No. 1 Hill, Entire System; Springfield, Central; Up- Andrew Jackson d Ca 
Oxn10o—Columbus, Heyl Ave. land, Upland Boro Cotoravo—Denver, Beach Court, Moore, Smedie : 
PENNSYLVANIA—Clearfield, Fourth Ward, Jr. High; Vircinta—Richmond, Oak Grove _ swansea . Co 
Munhall, Entire System Wisconsin—La Crosse, Hamilton Kentucky—Ashland, Condit, Chas. Russell : 
Usam—Sendy, Jordan oe Dist. ~segag Spark p> eee M. Smith —_ a Di 
Vyvominc—Midwest ti ; ; e New ERSEY—Atlantic City, ichmond Art; rr 
| ener dwest, ntire System; Sheridan, SIXTEEN YEARS Bridgeton, Bank St. = 
Catrrornta—Los Angeles, Fletcher Drive; Pomona, New York—Lockport, Entire System * 
EIGHTEEN YEARS Washington; San Diego, Central PENNSYLVANIA—M iddletown, Susquehanna; Ma : 


Ar1zona—Winslow, Entire System 

Catirornia—Davis, Entire System; Long Beach, 
Horace Mann, Theodore Roosevelt; San Francisco, 
Franklin 


Cotoravo—Cheyenne Wells, County High; Denver, 
Adams St., Baker Jr. High, Bryant-Webster, 
Evans, Grant Jr. High, Lake Jr. High, Stedman, 
Teller 


hall, Franklin, Homestead Park, Nineteenth St; 
Northampton, Central, Washington, Wolf In 
Uran—Roosevelt, Roosevelt High ’ 
VirGcinta—Newport News, Thomas Jefferson, Wa | 


Cotorapo—Denver, Alameda Itt1no1s—Decatur, Centennial Jr. High, Durfee, ter Reed , «K 
FLor1pa—Daytona Beach, Seabreeze High Grant, Lincoln, Pugh, Washington ; THIRTEEN YEARS M 
Ipano—Idaho Falls, Entire System InpIANA—Seymour, Emerson, Lincoln, Riley, Wash- 
Kentucky—Louisville, I. N. Bloom ington Catrrornta—Claremont, Claremont; South Pes 
Massacuusetts—Beverly, Cove Kentucky—Ashland, Entire System dena, Oneonta; Stockton, Jackson F 
Mrssouri—Kansas City, Central Jr. High, Leeds Matne—Machias, Washington State Normal Cotorapo—Denver, Ashley, Ellsworth, Fairview M 
New Jersey—Asbury Park, Asbury Park High, Massacuusetts—Melrose, Winthrop FLoripa—Tampa, Seminole Elem, M 
Bond St.; Atlantic City, Boys’ Vocational, Brigh- Minnesota—Minneapolis, Cooper Ittrnots—Hillsboro, Edison y 
ton Ave. Missourt—Kansas City, William A. Knotts, McCoy, Massacnusetts—Beverly, Ryal Side 
New York—Binghamton, Continuation No. 2, Dan- Special Division Missouri—Webster Groves, Bristol N 
iel S. Dickinson, East Jr. High, Eldredge Park, New Jersev—Pitman, Elwood Kindle, W. C. K.  Nevapa—Battle Mountain, Battle Mountain, Landet 
Benjamin Franklin No. 7, Alexander Hamilton, : Walls; Ridgefield Park, Lincoln County High No. 2; Ruth, Ruth ; N 
Health Education, Open Air No. 7 & 9, Theodore On1o—Piqua, Bennett Elem., Bennett Jr. High, New York—/thaca, Frank David Boynton Jr. High; Cc 
Roosevelt No. 11; Lockport, Emma Belknap; North St., Spring St., Wilder Elem., Wilder Jr. Lockport, Washington Hunt C 
Schenectady, Howe High Oun1o—Lancaster, Cedar Heights . I 
Ou1to—Lancaster, Lancaster High; Lima, Washing- PENNSYLVANIA—1T7 yrone, Entire System PENNSYLVAN1A—California, State Teachers College; 
ton, Whittier; Lorain, Clearview High; Mansfield, TENNESSEE—K noxville, Lincoln Park York, Arch St. 
Bushnell Uran—Wasatch County, Entire System TENNESSEE—S pringfield, Entire System 7 
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, —Newport News, John W. Daniel, Stone- 
Vine vackson, Booker Washington 
wisconsin—W ausau, Marathon Count; Normal 


TWELVE YEARS 


> CatrroRNIA—San Diego, Alice Birney, John Muir 


Cororapo—Denver, Ashland, Boulevard, Eagleton, 


Elyria, Rosedale 


| Georcia—Grifin, Entire System 


[nDIANA—Seymour, Entire System 

KansaS—/ opeka, Gage 

MississtPpPI—V icksburg, Bowman Ave. rae 

Missourt—Kansas City, Allen, Garfield, Benjamin 
Harrison, Edwin C. Meservey, Thacher, Mark 

Nou Jensey—Highland Park, Highland Park High 

New YorK—IJrondequott, Laurelton Grammar, Sen- 

* eca; Ithaca, Atyetcel; Solvay, Prospect 

On1o—Columbus Jouglas; Dayton, Fort McKinley 

PENNSYLVANIA—Benton, Benton Joint; York, Phi- 
neas Davis Jr. High, Duke, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Edgar F. Smith Jr. High 

Texas—Dallas, T. C. Hassell 


Virginta—Richmond, Bellevue, John B. Cary, 
Chimborazo, Helen Dickinson 
WisconsIN— ilwaukee, 38th St. 

ELEVEN YEARS 
CattvorntA—Anaheim, Horace Mann; Riverside, 
Glenavon; Sunnyvale, Sunnyvale _ 
Cororapo—Denver, Central, Columbian, Franklin, 
Milton, Mitchell, Reynolds, Steck 
Intrnors—Decatur, Special Teachers and Super- 
visors, Woodrow Wilson Jr. High; Freeport, East 


teie—ors Wayne, Miner; Indianapolis, Wash- 


ington No. 55 
Missourtr—Kansas City 


Hamilton Opportunity, 
Lowell, Manchester, William Rockhill Nelson, 
John J. Pershing | ; 
New Jersev—Leonia, Leonia; Palmyra, Spring 


Garden 
Pennsytvanta—Berlin, Berlin-Brothersvalley No. 5; 
Catasaqua, West Catasaqua; Lansdale, Entire 
System; Munhall, Woodlawn; Narberth, Narberth; 
Newport, Fourth St.; West Coplay, West Coplay 
Texas—Dallas, Richard Lagow, San Jacinto 
Wisconsin—Milwaukee, Girls’ Trade & Tech. High 


TEN YEARS 


Catrronnta—Anaheim, Benjamin Franklin; Long 
Beach, Whittier; Newport Beach, Newport Har 
bor Union High; Oakdale, Oakdale Union: River- 
side, Palm 

Cororapo—Denver, Berkeley, Gove Jr. High, Lin- 
coln, Washington Park; Englewood, Entire Sys- 
tem 

Fiortpa—Miami, Riverside 

Innno—Naf, Stanrod 

Intrnors—Aurora, Oak Park; North Chicago, Cen- 
tral, Lindbergh 

Inptana—Evansville, Baker, Delaware, Henry Reis, 
Howard Roosa; /ndianapolis, Stephen Foster No 
67, Whittier No. 33; Mongo, Springfield Twp 
High: Rushville, Belle Gre g 

Massachusetts—Beverly, Mckay: Malden, Leonard 

Micnican—River Rouge, Ann Visger 

Misstsstpp1—Vicksburg, Entire System 

New Jersev—Atlantic City, Pennsylvania Ave., 
Texas Ave.; Glen Rock, R. E. Byrd: Irvinaton, 
Augusta St.; Palmyra, Cinnaminson Ave.; Pitman, 
Entire System; Tenafly, Browning-Mackay 


Orecon—Oregon City, Barclay, Eastham, Mount 
Pleasant Sr. High 
Pennsytvanta—Nanticoke, Entire System; Norris- 


town, Roosevelt 
Texas—Dallas, James Bowie, John_H. Reagan 
Vircinta—Newport News, Entire System 


NINE YEARS 


Ataska—Wiseman, Wiseman 

Catrrornia—Berkeley, Oxford; Long Beach, 1 .a- 
fayette 

Cororano—Denver, Alcott, Emerson; Grand Junc- 
tion, Washington 

District or Cocumsta—Washington, Gales 

Ftortpa—Tampa, V. M. Ybor 

GeorGia—Atlanta, Jerome Jones 

Inano—Lewiston, Whitman 

Itttnotis—Champaign, Champaign Sr. High; Charles- 
ton, Eastern Ill. State Teachers College 

Inptana—FEvansville, Renjamin Bosse High, Chest- 
nut Walnut, Wheeler; /ndianapolis, Brookside No. 
54, P. S. No. 13; Rushville, Graham 

Kentucky—Owenshoro, Entire System 

Matne—Old Orchard Beach, Old Orchard Beach 
Elem., Old Orchard Beach Jr.-Sr. High; Saco, 
C. K. Burns Jr. High, Jordan, Locke, Sweetser 
Elem ij 

Marytanp—North Fast, North East High 

Massacnusetts—Belmont, Mary Lee Burbank 

Missournt—Kansas City, Ashland, Blenheim, Fair- 
, mount, Horace Mann, Marlborough 

Nevava—Reno, Northside Jr. High, 
, Sharks, Mary Lee Nichols 

Nortn Carottna—Durham, East Durham Jr. High 

On1o—La Rue, Entire System 

Orecon—Oreqon City, Entire System 
ENNSYLVANIA—Esterly, St. Lawrence Elem.; Mid- 
dletown, Wood St.:° Munhall, Andrew St.; New- 
port, Newport Jr.-Sr. High 

Texas—Dallas, Alamo, Leila P. Cowart, John F. 
Peeler 


Southside; 


Vircinta—Richmond, Franklin, Robert 
Springfield 
West Vircinia—Bridgeport, Bridgeport 


Fulton, 


EIGHT YEARS 


Ataska—Haines, Entire System 

Arizona—Tucson, School Amphitheater, Dist. No. 10 

Ca.irornia—Berkeley, Columbus; Compton, Janie 
P. Abbott, Thomas Jefferson, Mark Keppell, 
Abraham Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, George 
Washington, Frances Willard; Glendale, John 
Marshall; Long Beach, U. S. Grant; San Diego, 
Euclid, Loma Portal, Rest Haven; Turlock, Haw- 
thorne 

masuene--Cusiton, Entire System; North Chicago, 
Sout 

Inp1ana—Evansville, Emma Roach; Hammond, 
Harding; Indianapolis, Thos. A. Edison No. 47, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson No. 58, Oliver Perry Mor- 
ton No. 29; Noblesville, Third Ward 

Kansas—Dodge City, Lincoln 

Micui¢an—Albion, Entire System 

~~ wei Lowell; Stillwater, Oak 

ar 

Nevapa—Reno, Mary S. Doten, Orvis Ring; Sparks, 
Entire System 

New Jersey—Palmyra, Entire System 

New York—Lansingburg, Whipple 

Orecon—Medford, Lend n 

PENNsYLvaN1A—Confluence, High; Marcus Hook, 
Entire System; Wyalusing, Wyalusing Boro 

Texas—Daillas, David Crockett, Margaret B. Hen- 
derson, Lida Hooe, Oran M. Roberts 

Utran—Ogden, Weber Co. Sr. High 

Vircinta—Richmond, George Thor 

Wisconsin—Sheboygan, Horace Mann 


SEVEN YEARS 

Catrrornta—El Segundo, El Segundo; Long Beach, 
Avalon, Burnett, Lowell; Moorpark, Moorpark 
Union; Placerville, Placerville; San Diego, hol- 
las, Sunshine 

Cotorapo—Denver, Columbine, Crittenton, Gilpin; 
Englewood, Washington 

DeLtaware—Middletown, Entire System 

FLor1pa—Miami, Comstock, Santa Clara, Shadow- 
lawn; Tampa, Jackson 

Irt1no1is—Bridgeport, Seed; Monmouth, Garfield, 
Willitts 

Inprana—Evansville, Entire System, Harwood; Jn- 
dianapolis, P. S. No. 52, P. S. No. 86 

Kansas—Dodge City, Entire System 

Kentucky—Ashland, Putnam Jr. High 

Massacuvusetts—Brookline, William H. Lincoln; 
Erving, Entire System; Leverett, Entire System; 
Shutesbury, Entire System; Waltham, Royal E. 
Robbins; Wendell, Entire System 

Micnican—South Haven, Central Elem. 

Missourt—Kansas City, Carlisle, Longfellow, Mount 
Washington, D. M. Pinkerton; St. Joseph, Junior 
College, Krug Opportunity 

Nevapa—Eureka, Eureka High 

New Jersey—Irvington, Grove St.; Plainfield, Irv- 
ing, Jefferson, 

New Yorx—Binghamton, Sight Saving; Solvay, Sr 
High 

On1to—Beaverdam, Beaverdam Village; Canton, 
Daniel Worley; Kings Mills, Entire System; La 
Fayette, LaFayette-Jackson Sr. High; Lima, Perry 
Rural; Mentor, Mentor High; Mulberry, Miami 
Twp. Rural; Salem, Columbia St., McKinley; 
South Euclid, Green Road 

Orecon—Medford, Roosevelt 

Pen NSYLVANIA—Hoarrisburg, Open Air; Jersey Shore, 
Entire System; Johnstown, Cypress Ave., Os- 
borne; Rutledge, Rutledge Borough; Shinglehouse, 
Entire System; South Williamsport, Entire System 

Tennesee—Memphis, Peabody 

Texas—Dallas, John Henry Brown, Colonial 

Utran—Eden, Eden; Farr West, Farr West; Lh 
erty, Liberty; Ogden, Burch Creek Jr. High, 
West Weber Jr. High, Wilson Jr. High; Piute 
County, Entire System; Roy, Uintah 

Virctnta—Richmond, Ginter Park 

Wasnincton—Seattle, Maple Leaf 

West Vircinta—Raysal, Raysal 

Wisconsin—Sheboygan, South Side Jr. High 


SIX YEARS 


Araska—Minto, U. S. Government 

Cattrornta—Long Beach, Naples; Monrovia, Wild 
Rose; Redlands, Entire System; San Diego, Ed- 
ison, Florence, Lincoln 

Cotorano—Denver, Cole Jr. High, Edison, Garden 
Place, Globeville 

Connecticut—New Haven, Lovell 

De_taware—Frederica, Frederica, Dist. No. 32 

FLoripa—Babson Park, Babson Park; Kendall, Ken- 
dall; Miami Springs, Miami Springs; Sarasota, 
Bay Haven; South Miami, Coconut Grove 

Itt1tnots—North Chicago, Dist. No. 64, Entire 
System; Pinckneyville, Pinckneyville No. 50 

Invptana—Brazil, Jr. High; Evansville, Stringtown, 
Washington; Indianapolis, P. S. No. 12; Nobles- 
ville, First Ward 

Kansas—Harper, Entire System; Topeka, Quinton 


Heights 

Lovuistana—Addis, Levert-Addis; Kilbourne, Kil- 
bourne High 

Marytanp—Chesapeake City, Chesapeake City 


Elem.; North East, Entire System; Rising Sun, 
Calvert, Dist. No. 9 
MAssAcHUSETTS—Stoneham, East 


Mississ1pP1—Jackson, Edward L. Bailey Jr. High, 
Duling, Robert E. Lee 

Masqeuta—Wanens City, Graceland; St. Louis, Ban- 
neker 

Nevapa—Reno, Mount Rose 

New Jersey—Atilantic City, Madison Ave., Massa- 
chusetts Ave.; Plainfield, Washington; Ridgefield 
Park, Grant 

New Yorx—LeRo , Entire System 

Ou1to—Bucyrus, rawford, Kearsley, Kilbourne, 
Lincoln, Norton; Kenton, Hardin Central Dist.; 
Lima, Shawnee Rural; Loudonville, Loudonville 
Elem.; Millersport, Walnut Twp. Cons.; Salem, 
Fourth St.; Youngstown, James Hillman Jr. High 

Orecon—Medford, Jackson, Washington 

PEenNnsYLVANIA—Eldred, Eldred Twp. 
brary, Bethel Twp.; Meyersdale, 
Williamsport, Porter Twp. 

SovutH Caro_ina—Clearwater, Entire System; Nor- 
way, Norway Grammar 

TENNESSEE—K noxville, Bell House, Lockett 

Texas—Amarillo, Wolflin; Dallas, Stephen J. Hay, 
George Peabody, Ascher Silberstein 

Utan—Hurricane, Hurricane Elem., Hurricane Sr, 
High; Junction, Junction 

Vermont—Poultney, Central 

Vircinta—Portlock, Portlock High; Portsmouth, 
Deep Creek; Richmond, Patrick Henry, Powhatan 

West Vircinta—Sissonville, Sissonville 


Cons.; Li- 


ntire System; 


FIVE YEARS 
Avaska—Haines, Haines High; Kaltag, U. S. Gov- 
ernment; Palmer, Entire System 
CaLirorn1a—Burbank, p< He mom Lincoln; El Se- 


gundo, Entire System; Glendale, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Glenoaks; Long Beach, Bryant, Starr King; 
Pomona, Alcott; San Bernardino, Cajon; San 
Diego, John Adams, Emerson, McKinley 
Co.torapo—Denver, Albion, Whittier 
Fior1pa—Miami, Pinewood Park 
Itt1no1is—Decatur, Oak Grove; Rockford, Hall 
Inp1tana—Elkhart, Roosevelt; Indianapolis, P. S. 
No. 53; Osceola, Osceola; Terre Haute, Weldele 
Maine—Dayton, Burnham Grammar, Clark, Frank- 
lin, Lincoln, Union; North Kennebunkport, Burn- 
ham, Durell, Iron Bridge, Irving, North Chapel 
Massacuusetts—Belchertown, Belchertown Center; 
Brookline, Sewall; Wellesley Hills, Seldon L. 
Brown 
Missourt—Kansas City, Teachers College of Kansas 
City; St. Louts, Wayman Crow 
Nesraska—Hemingford, Entire System 
~~ Jersry—Camden, Liberty; Irvington, Madison 
ve. 
Onto—Carey, Colonel Crawford, West; Gomer, 
Sugar Creek Rural; Loudonville, Entire System; 


Rocky River, Beach; Salem, Prospect; South 
fot Victory Park; Youngstown, Chaney Elem., 
att 

PENNSYLVANIA—Munhall, Marigold St.; Somerset 
County, Entire System 

South Daxota—Sioux Falls, Bancroft 

TENNESSEE—Clifton, Frank Hughes High; Knox- 


— Brownlow, McCallie, Mountain View, Myn- 
ers 
Texas—Dallas, William B. Travis, Winnetka 
Utan—Circleville, Circleville; Marysvale, Marys- 
vale High; Roy, Roy Jr. High; Slatersville, Sla- 
tersville ‘ 
Virctnta—Roanoke, Jamison, Morningside, Virginia 
Heights 
Wisnendtte aa, Blaine; Sheboygan, Sher- 
idan 
FOUR YEARS 


Cattrornta—Burbank, Joaquin Miller; Claremont, 
Claremont Jr. High; Glendale, Cerritos, Thomas 
om ong Beach, Columbia, Frances E. Wil- 
ard; Oakland, Glenview; Riverside, Lowell Elem.; 
San Diego, Balboa, Bay Park, Brooklyn, Cabrillo, 
Curriculum Project, Encanto, Garfield, Mission 
Beach, Pacific Beach, Sherman; y nceee, Yucaipa 

Cotorapo—Denver, Manual Training High; Grand 
Junction, Columbus 

De.taware—New Castle, William Penn 

District or Cotumspia—Washington, Cook 

FLortpa—Tampa, Theodore Roosevelt 

Greorcia—Atlanta, Forrest Ave. 

Ittrno1is—Dxu Quoin, Lincoln, McKinley, West Park 

Inptana—Elkhart, Beardsley, Lincoln, Roosevelt Jr. 
High, Weston; Evansville, Mechanic Arts, Third 
Ave.; New Goshen, Sanford Elem.; Terre Haute, 
Honey Creek High, Maryland, Sugar Grove 

Towa—Clinton, Longfellow 

Kentucky—Hophkinsville, West Side 

Lovistana—Chamberlin, Devall Cons.; Port Allen, 
Port Allen 

Matne—South Portland, Hutchins 

MaryLtanp—Rising Sun, Calvert High 

MicnuicAn—Grand Rapids, Palmer 

Missourt—Kansas City, Linwood, John K. Stark 

Montana—Glendive, Lincoln Building 

Nevapa—Austin, Walsh; Baker, Cons. No. 1 

New Jersev—Atlantic City, Special Class Dept.; 
Highland Park, Hamilton; Trenton, Elkridge Park 

New Yorx—Binghampton, Calvin Coolidge; Roches- 
ter, Andrew J. Townson No. 39; Suffern, Suffern 
Sr. High; Tuckahoe, Waverly 

Nortn Carorina—Kannapolis, Entire System 

Oun1o—Cincinnati, Linwood; Cleveland, Walton; 
Columbus, Fulton, Michigan Ave.: Curtice, JTeru- 
salem Twp.; Dayton, Ruskin: Ottawa, Entire Sys- 
tem; Piqua, Staunton St.; Prospect, Entire Sys- 
tem; Youngstown, South Ave. 

Ox.tanoma—Britton, Britton Elem. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Edgemont, Edgemont Twp.; Johns- 
town, Horner, Maple Park, Meadowvale, Roxbury 
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Sourm Cararina—Holly Hill, Holly Hill; Kings- 
tree, Grammar; Norway, Willow High 

Soutn Daxota—Aberdeen, Entire System 

Texas—Amarilio, Sanborn, Margaret Wills, Wilson; 
Dallas, Cockrell Hill, Trinity Heights; San An- 


tonto, Knox, Tynan 
Utran—Leeds, Leeds; Rockville, Rockville; St. 
George, St. George Elem.; Santa Clara, Santa 


Clara; Toquerville, Toquerville; Veyo, Veyo 
WasHINGTON—Yakima, Madison 
West VirGinra—Charieston, Thomas 
Wisconstn—Milwaukee, Albert E. Kagel; Sheboy- 
gan, Central High, Lincoln, North High, Wash- 
ington; West Milwaukee, Pershing 
Wyrominc—Midwest, Midwest Jr. High, Midwest 
Sr. High 


THREE YEARS 


ArasaMa—Killen, Killen Elem., Killen Jr. High 

ALasKka—Seldovia, Seldovia Terr. 

Ca.irornia—Brooks, Canon; Capay, Capay Union; 
Claremont, Entire System; Glendale, Columbus, 
Verdugo Woodlands; Long Beach, Abraham Lin- 
colin; Monrovia, Mayflower; Rumsey, Rumsey; 
San Bernardino, Burbank; San Diego, Grant, La 
Yo Elem., Logan, Lowell, Stockton, Valley 

iew, Washington; Suisun, Crystal Elem.; Whit- 

tier, Guirado, West Whittier 

Cororapo—Denver, Garfield, McKinley, Sherman, 
Skinner Jr. High, Steele, Valverde; Grand Junc- 
tion, Emerson, Lincoln 

Connecticut—Fairfield, McKinley; Milford, Ft. 
Trumbull, Woodmont 

District oF Cotumsia—Washington, Briggs, Car- 
bery, Crummell, H. P. Montgomery 

Fioripa—Miami, Bougainvillea 

Intrnotis—Chillicote, Pearce Grade; Du Quoin, 
Wheatley; Erie, Erie Community Sr. High; Mon- 
mouth, Harding 

Inpiana—Elkhart, Monger; Evansville, Rheinlander; 
Greencastle, Miller; Hobart, Entire System; IJn- 
dianapolis, P. S. No. 48; Jeffersonville, Jr. High; 
Terre Haute, Youngstown 

Towa—Ciinton, Kirkwood 

Kansas—Salina, Bartlett, Dunbar, Franklin, Haw- 
thorne, Lincoln Jr. High, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Oakdale, Phillips, Roosevelt Jr. High, South Park, 
Whittier; Topeka, Polk, Potwin 

Kentvucxy—Owensboro, Jefferson Jr. High; Parks- 
ville, Parksville 

Maine—Thomaston, Green St. 

MassacHvusetts—New Salem, Entire System 

Missovurt—Kansas City, Attucks, Benton, y: Ss. 
Chick, Martin, Van Dien E. ¢. White, Yeager 

Nevapa—Baker, Baker High 

New Jersery—Bridgeton, tr. High; Delanco, Hick- 
ory St., Walnut St.; Trenton, Parker 

New Yorkx—Lockport, Emmet Belknap Jr. High, 
North Park Jr. High 

North Carotina—Hickory, Entire System; Rocky 
Mount, Edgemont : : 

Ox10—Bascom, Hopewell-Loudon High; Castro, Cairo 
Village; Fredericktown, Fredericktown High; 
Germantown, Germantown Village Schools; Lima, 
Bath Rural; Lisbon, Lincoln; South Euclid, Bing- 
ham, Lyndhurst; Toledo, Adams Twp. Schools; 
Whitehouse, Entire System 7 

Orecon—The Dalles, Colonel Wright 

PENNSYLVANIA—Adamsburg, Adamsburg Borough; 
Allentown, Garber-Horne; Hunkers, Hunkers Bor- 
rough; Linwood, Lower Chichester TeRs Mc- 
Keesport, Eleventh Ward, Grandview, Highland, 
West Side; Montgomery, Brady Twp.; Montours- 
ville, Shrewsbury Lhe New Castle, Highland 
Ave.; Richboro, Northampton Twp.; Rufsdale, 
South Huntington Twp.; Scottsdale, East Hunt- 
ington Twp. 

Ruope Istanp—Cranston, Princess Ave. 

Soutn DaKxota—Siouxs Falls, General Beadle 

Texas—Dallas, James B. Bonham, James S. Hogg, 
Rosemont 


Uran—Gunlock, Gunlock Elem.; New Harmony, 


New Harmony Elem.; Virgin, Virgin Elem.; 

Weber County, Entire System 
VermMont—Poultney, Poultney Rural 
Vircinta—Richmond, Madison __ 
Wasuincton—Yakima, Barge-Lincoln, Jefferson, 


McKinley 
West Vircinra—Clarksburg, Hartman 
Wisconstn—Menasha, Butte des Morts; Sheboygan, 
Franklin ‘ 
Wrominc—Casper, Lincoln 


TWO YEARS 


AraBamMa—Anniston, Glen Addie, Noble S* . Quint- 
ard Jr. High, Sixth Ward, Woodstock; Vadley, 
Wadley Dist. No. 63 ; 

Arizona—Tucson, College of Education 

CaLiFoRNIA—Cucamonga, Cucamonga; Culver City, 
Entire System; El Monte, Ruth Elem.; Long 
Beach, Edison Elem., Garfield, Signal Hill; Man- 
hattan Beach, Grandview; Montrose, Montrose; 
Palo Alto, Ravenswood; San Bruno, Edgemont, 
North Brae; San Diego, Luther Burbank; Tracy, 
Tracy High fl : 

Cororano—Denver, Park Hill; Grand Junction, En- 
tire System; Sterling, Sterling Jr. High 

District or Cotumsia—Washington, Taylor 

Froripa—Miami, Central, Citrus Grove Jr. High, 
Opa Locka, Opa Locka; St. Petersburg, Gulfport, 
Me. Vernon; Tampa, Buffalo, Edison, Kenly, Oak 
Park, Philip Shore, Tampa Bay Blvd. ‘ 

Georcta—Athens, Chase St.; Atlanta, Adair, Gar- 
den Hills, James L. Key; Bronwood, Bronwood 
High; Canton, North Canton Jr. High; Leary, 
Leary Community; Omega, Omega Sr. High; 
Rome, Alto Park 


Ipano—Lewiston, Entire System 


- ~~—“heeenes: Franklin; DuQuoin, Entire 

ystem 

InpiaANA—Anderson, Longfellow; Culver, Culver 
Cons.; Elkhart, 


Hawthorne, Willowdale; Evans- 

ville, McCutchanville; New Goshen, Shepards- 
ville; Noblesville, Noblesville Jr. High 

Kansas—H utchinson, Grandview; Pittsburg, Forest 
Park, Lakeside Elem., Lakeside Jr. High; Salina, 
Entire System; Topeka, Sumner 

Kentucky—Louisville, John C. Strother; Marrow- 
bone, Marrowbone Sr. High 

Louistana—West Baton Rouge Parish, Entire Sys- 
tem 

Matne—South Portland, Evans St. 

Massacuvusetts—Belchertown, Franklin; Waltham, 
Ezra C. Fitch 

Micuican—Bay City, Kolb 

MINNESOTA— oe Barton 

Missourtr—Kansas City, William Cullen Bryant, 
Dunbar, Gladstone, FeBereen: St. Joseph, Mary 
V. Neipp 

Nevapa—Austin, Big Smoky; Cortez, Cortez 

New HaMpsHire—Portsmouth, Haven 

New Jersery—Glen Ridge, Central, Forest Ave.; 
Lawnside, Lawnside 

New Mexico—Deming, Lowell 

New Sope—Lorigest, North Park Elem. 

NortH Dakotra—Wiilliston, Entire System 

Ounto—Bowersville, Jefferson High; Cedar- 
ville, Cedarville Twp. Rural; Columbus, North- 
wood; Jamestown, Silvercreek Twp. High; Lake- 
wood, Grant Building; Lisbon, David Anderson 
High; New Philadelphia, York Twp.; Xenia, 
Caesarcreek Twp. 

Orecon—Hood River, Hood River Sr. High; Ore- 
gon City, Park Place; Portland, Beaumont 

Pennsytvanta—Broomall, Marple Twp.; Ivyland, 
Ivyland; Jersey Mills, McHenry Twp.; Johns- 
town, Chandler, Coopersdale, Oakhurst, Rosedale; 
New Oxford, Entire System; Newton, Newton 
Twp.; Roxbury, Lurgan Twp. 

Ruope Istanp—Cranston, May Westcott 

South Dakota—Canton, Canton East Side; Sious 
Falls, Lowell 

Ten Nessee—K norville, 
Jr. —— 

Texas—Dallas, Robert E. Lee, Maple Lawn 

Vircinta—Alexandria, Groveton; Chatham, Climax 
Sr. High; Fauquier County, Entire System; Mont- 
gomery County, Entire System; Richmond, Mat- 
thew Maury; Warren County, Entire System 

West Virctnta—Charleston, Oakwood; English, 
English Grade; St. Albans, Central; Tams, Tams 


Perkins, South Knoxville 


CURRENT YEAR 


ALaBAMA—Anniston, Entire System; Bakerhill, 
Bakerhill; Blue Springs, Blue Springs; Clayton, 
Clayton; Clio, Clio, County High; Fodean ‘ath- 
erine; Covington County, Entire System; Escam- 
bia County, Entire System; Louisville, Louisville; 
Randolph County, Entire System; Somerville, 
Cotaco High; Union Springs, Entire System 

Avaska—Metlakatia, U. S. Government 

Arizona—Phoeniz, Phoenix Colored High 

Ca.rrornta—Berkeley, Cragmont, Longfellow; Bev- 
eriy Hills, Beverly Vista; Burbank, Bret Harte 
Elem., George Washington Elem.; Capay, Fair- 
field; Compton, Colin P. Kelly; Glendale, Home; 
Lemoncove, Lemoncove; Long Beach, Jane Ad- 
dams, Hamilton Jr. High, Robert E. ec, Los 
Cerritos, Stevenson; Los Angeles, Atwater Ave.; 


North Hollywood, Saticoy St.; Ontario, Elem. 
District; Pollock, Smithson; San Bernardino, 
Metcalf, Washington; San Diego, Bayview Ter- 
race, George Dewey, Alexander Hamilton; Sante 
Barbara, Peabody ; Ventura, Office of County 
Supt. 

Cororano—Oak Creek, Entire System 

DeLawarE—W ilmington, Carver Vocational 

Fioripa—Key West, Harris; Largo, Largo; Miami, 
Orange Glade; Orlo Vista, rlo Vista; Pine 


Level, Pine Level Elem.; Quincy, Federal Roads 
Elem.; St. Petersburg Glenoak, Lakewood, Leal- 
man Ave., Pasadena, West Central; Tampa, Bal- 
last Point 
Grorcta—Atlanta, Ben Hill; Clinch County, Entire 
System; La Grange, Entire System; Lithonia, 
Rock Chapel; Rome, Cave Spring, Chatillon Glen- 
wood, Johnson, McHenry, Spring Creek; Thomas- 
ton, Entire System 
Itt1no1s—Chicago, Henry; East St. Lowis, Man- 
ners; Eldorado, Beulah Heights; Eureka, Daven- 
rt, Eureka Twp. High; Monmouth, Monmouth 
tr High; Oak Forest, Arbor Park; Reddick, 


Community High 
Meee, Samuel 





Inptana—Elkhart, Strong: 
Evansville, Kasson: Garrett, Entire System; Ham- 
mond, Hammond High; Kokomo, Roosevelt: No- 
blesville, Entire System; Odon, Odon-Madison; 
Richmond, Vaile; Rushville, Havens 

Kansas—Pittsburg, Entire System; Topeka, Entire 
System 

Kentucxy—Shepherdsville, Clermont 

Matne—Saco, Special Teachers; South Portland, 
James Otis Kaler; Westbrook, Warren 

Maryitano—Bethesda, Alta Vista; Millington, Mill- 
ington High 

Massacnvusetrs—Belchertown, Union; Beverly, 
Prospect; Brimfield, Hitchcock Free Academy; 
Winchester, Mystic 

Micuican—Rovyal Oak, Parker , 

Minnesota—Minneapolis, Audubon, Dowling Sch. 
for Crippled Children 

MisstssipPi—Cary, Cary High 





Missourtr—De Soto, Entire System; Kans . 
Penn, Troost, Booker T. ashington, Whestt 
Nesraska—Beatrice, Harrington, West 
Nevapa—Cherry Creek, Cherry Creek; McGit) 
Cons. No. 4; Panaca, Lincoln Co. Sr. High ' 
New Jersty—Beverly, Public; Camden, Wilson: 
National Park, National Park No. 
Park, enmgen Irving 
New Mexico—Virden, Virden Public 
New Yorx—Binghamton, Directors of Instruction: 
Elmira, P. S. No. 9; Oriskan Oriskany Cen. 
tral; Solvay, Intermediate; Tuckahos James 
Fenimore Cooper; Utica, Egbert Bagg, Hugh R 
Jones, Lincoln, Potter, Washington 
ORTH CaROLINA—Gastonia, East; Morganton, Oak 
Hill; Rhodhiss, Rhodhiss Elem.; Rocky Moun 
Williford; Taylorsville, Wittenburg; Wilmingtoy 
Catlett : 
North Daxota—De Lamere, De Lamere; Lisbon 
Casey Cons. No. 2 ’ 
On1o—Baitic, Baltic Village; Brewster, Entire Sys. 
tem; Clifton, Clifton Rural; Columbus, Shepard: 
Dunkirk, Blanchard-Pleasant; Maumee, Ft. Mj 
ami; gx Vinton Rural High; Sprin Valley 
Spring Valley Twp. Rural; Swanton, Swanton: 
arren, Warren G. Harding Sr. High; Xenig 
Xenia Twp. Rural; Yellow Springs, Miami Two. 
Rural; Youngstown, Bennett F 
OxianoMa—Sand Springs, Entire System 
Orecon—The Dalles, Court St., Joseph G. Wilson: 
Troutdale, Springdale Grade 4 
PENNSYLVANIA—Allentown, Wilson dr. High; Ay. 
burn, Auburn Boro, Auburn High; Chester 
Franklin, Perry Wright; East Vaenderorift, East 
Vandergrift Boro; Harrisburg, Webster; Madiso 
Madison Boro; McKeesport, Market St., Versailles 
Ave.; New Alexandria, New Alexandria Boro: 
New Castle, Arthur McGill, Rose Ave.; Nor. 
thampton, Entire System; Smithton, Smithton 
Boro; Southampton, Upper Southampton Twp, 
York County, Entire System 
Soutn Caro_tina—Camden, Pine Tree Hill; Crees. 
ville, Augusta Circle; Lugoff, Pine Grove Dist 
No. 16; Newberry, Long ne; Oswego, Osweg 
No. 1; Sumter, Brogdon 
Texas—Daillas, Clinton P. Russell; Howstos, 
Browning; Jacksonville, East Side; San Antonio, 
Herff No. 18; Violet, Violet Public 
Uran—Grantsuille, Grantsville 
Vermont—Castieton, Castleton; Montpelier, Mont. 
pelier High, Union ; 
Viactnta—Midland, Midland; Richmond, Wes. 
hampton; Roanoke, Forest Park, Jackson Jr. High 
Wasuincton—Port Angeles, Mount Pleasant, Dist, 
No. 433 Seattle, South Central Schools 
West Vircinta—Bemis, Bemis; Bristol, Bristol Sr. 
High; Spelter, Elem., Zeising ee. High; Wheeling 
Clay, Jefferson, Washington, Webster 
Wisconstn—Oconto Falls, Washington High; Reeds. 
burg, Sauk Normal; Sheboygan, Administration 
Bldg., Lyman 


1; Ridgefielj 


PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


A Good Idea 


y& THe Omaha Education Association has 
forwarded $36 to NEA headquarters office 
covering dues on 18 associate NEA mem- 
berships for members of their board of edu- 
cation and members of the state legislature 
from Douglas County. Omaha teachers be 
lieve that it is a good public relations 
procedure to have these strategic citizens 
receive THE JourNAL each month. 


W.T. Longshore Dead 


sc A VETERAN LEADER in the cause of pro 
fessional organization was taken when 
W. T. Longshore of Kansas City, Mo, 
passed away on January 5, 1943. He was 
principal of the Greenwood School in 
Kansas City 1922-1938 and had served in 
the school system fifty years when he re 
tired. He was third president of the NEA 
Department of Elementary School Prim 
cipals. He was chairman of its Committee 
on Standards and Training for the Ele 
mentary School Principalship, the report 
of which was published as its Seventh Yeat- 
book. [Cont. on page A-24] 
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WHAT EVERY TEACHER KNOWS! 


Whatever the lesson may be, it can be taught more 
successfully if the students are interested, if the 
subject is dramatized, if the problem is clarified. 


RCA audio-visual aids have become an integral 
part of modern education because they help ac- 
complish all three of these ends in the most effec- 
tive way possible. Neither the text-book nor the 
teacher’s oral effort can match the scope and 
vividness obtainable with audio-visual aids. The 
thousands of schools who depend on them today, 
rank them among the necessities of modern 
teaching. 


While most new RCA audio-visual products are 
going directly into our military training program, 
others—such as Victor records—are still available. 
And when peace returns, your school will cer- 


tainly call upon every type of audio-visual aid to 
help you meet the new educational problems. You 
can plan for that time today, by mak- 
ing sure that RCA audio-visual aids 
are item number one on your list of 
post-war purchases. Use the coupon to 
secure complete information. 





| 
i Educational Department | 
| RCA Victor Division (NE-2) 
| Radio Corporation of America | 
| Camden, New Jersey | 
| Please send me copy of your latest Audio-Visual Catalog and | 
| special information concerning [) Motion Picture Projectors. | 
| () School Audio-Sound Systems, [] Recorders. [] Radio Re- | 
l ceivers. [] Phonographs. [] Victor Records. 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 


Name = 








RCA AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICE 


Educational Department, RCA Victor Division 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, Camden, N. J. 
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Schoolmen ly 


on BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


for Dependalle Senuice 


MODERN SEATING for Classrooms and Auditoriums. 
Furniture and Library equipment. 

LABORATORY FURNITURE, custom-made to fit individual 
requirements. 


BLACKBOARDS ® BULLETIN BOARDS—complete school 
installations, or framed boards for special uses. 


Office 





PREPARATION FOR TOMORROW ' 








IN > 


1S TODAY'S BEST WAR EFFORT 




















to your specifications. 


supplementary readers, 


your requirements. 


1632 INDIANA AVENUE ° 


[Cont. from page 66] 


HERE AND THERE 


Walter H. Judd in Congress 


> Members of the NEA and of state edu- 
cation associations who have heard the dy- 
namic convention addresses of Dr. Walter 
H. Judd will be interested to know that 
he has been elected to Congress from Min- 
nesota. His address on the far eastern situ- 
ation was published in THe Journat for 
September 1942. 


Accidents Kill More Persons 
Than Bombing 


yy Since the beginning of the war, the 
German Luftwaffe has killed 43,000 Eng- 
lish civilians in the greatest mass air-raids 
the world had ever seen. During the year 
1941, we killed 102,500 fellow Americans 
thru accident alone. In addition, 9,300,000 
were injured, 350,000 of them permanently 
disabled. 

The direct ascertainable cost of all these 
accidents was $4,000,000,000. The indirect 
costs in human suffering, lowered effi- 
ciency, decreased production, etc., cannot 
be measured.—Science News Letter, Sept. 
26, 1942. 
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BLACKBOARD ERASERS to fit every need and budget. 
WINDOW SHADES, both cotton duck and darkening. 


BOOKS AND EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS, Textbooks, 


and visual aid materials. 


HEKTOGRAPHS AND DUPLICATORS for 
reproduction of lessons, records, charts, etc. 


DIPLOMAS individually designed and lithographed to meet 


Write for Our Catalogs 


Visit our Display Booths No. H 23-25-27 at A. A. S. A. 
of the N.E.A. in St. Louis, Feb. 26-Mar. 2. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


Made 


economical 


WRITE NOW 
FOR COMPLETE BULLETIN 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
1019 ADMINISTRATION BLDG. 


CHICAGO 






Schoolmasters’ Rotary Luncheon 
yy THE TWENTY-sIXTH ANNUAL School- 
masters’ Rotary luncheon held in connec- 
tion with the meetings of the American 
Association of School Administrators will 
be held in St. Louis at the Hotel Statler 
on Monday, March 1, in cooperation with 
the St. Louis Rotary Club. Superintendent 
A. J. Stoddard of Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, is president; Superintendent Ray- 
mond C. Burdick of Huntington, Long 
Island, is Secretary-Treasurer. 


The JourNaL Is Your Magazine 


vv Wuat artictes do you like best in this 
issue? Which would you omit? Send the 
editor your comments and suggestions. 


WAR FACTS 


Axis Economics 


vv Tue Boarp or Economic WarFArE re- 
cently announced that a balance sheet of 
Axis economic strength and weakness at 
the beginning of 1943 showed: 

[1] Germany still economically formi- 
dable, with little likelihood of economic 
collapse in 1943, but past its production 
peak. 
[2] Japan definitely stronger than a year 
ago in raw materials and within reach 


THE JOURNAL OF 





Minnesota Simmer Ss Ol 


This year, combine study and needed recreation in Minnesoy. 
Land of Ten Thousand Lakes! 


In addition to more than 700 courses, covering all fields of in. 
est, especial emphasis is being placed on war-time education 
needs. 


More than 400 educators, including many of national and ine 
national reputation—plus the splendid facilities of great librane 
and laboratories—offer an outstanding opportunity for be 


graduate and undergraduate study. 


First term registration Monday and Tuesday, June 14, J5, 
Second term registration Monday, July 26. 


UNIVERSE EPY OF MINNESOTA 


V] 





of a powerful and intrenched econom 
position, except for a major weakness; 
shipping. 

The Board concludes: “While our « 
mies are still a long way from economi 
collapse, two observations can be maj 
with some degree of hopefulness. Sharp 
increased air attacks during 1943 on He 
ler’s industrial Europe can  materid 
weaken Germany’s present economic pa 
tion. Sharply increased attacks on Japane 
merchant shipping, both by air and bys 
can materially weaken Japan’s chance ® 
1943 to make full use of the raw maten# 
she has looted in her conquests.” 


VISUAL AIDS 


War Films Available 


si War Fitms for war use—16 mm. sout 
pictures giving the American people! 
broader understanding of the war and! 
clearer recognition of their wartime * 
sponsibilities—are now available. For com 
plete information concerning titles, d 
tributors, and uses write the Bureau @ 
Motion Pictures, Office of War Inform) 
tion, Washington, D. C. Ask for * 
List of U. S. War Information Films 

[Cont. on page A-26] | 
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Sy NCE this country was 
founded, the schools of America have consistently 
taught the principles of Democracy and Christian- 
ity. The lives and characters of succeeding genera- 
tions of American Youth attest to the thoroughness 
with which your task has been done. While essen- 
tially peace-loving, Americans have proved again 
and again that they were ready to defend, with 
their fortunes and their lives, the principles of lib- 
erty, which we know as the American Way. Every 
American regards this as a sacred trust. 


Today the battle for liberty is being fought in 
many remote corners of the earth; on and under 
every known sea; and in the air, above all the 
lands and all the seas. 


Back of our fighters is another army—one of 
skilled craftsmen likewise trained in the schools of 
America. They are producing more and better 
fighting tools than any other group has ever pro- 
duced at any time. Until victory is won, there 
must be no other goal for American schools, Amer- 
ican manufacturers, or any other A:ericans. 


The accomplishments of a unified nation, since 
Pearl Harbor, have demonstrated courage, initia- 
tive and vision of the highest order. These are the 
qualities which you have instilled in the youth 
whose training was intrusted to you. 


But American educators are looking beyond to- 
day’s battle areas and troubled seas. They vision 
the greater obligations which we must now accept 
as leaders in a World Society of Nations. In this 
new era they will meet these responsibilities as 
they have those of the past. 


* * * 


You may have wondered what role the American 
Seating Company is filling in the Victory Pro- 
gram. This story will be graphically portrayed at 
the American Association of School Administra- 
tors’ Convention in St. Louis. We are looking for- 
ward to this opportunity to meet and greet our 
friends. Won’t you come in for a visit with us? 


American Seating Company 
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HELP SPEED VICTORY. 


with your school projector 


your school projector runniag. Treat it well—but 
mee it plenty. Run more films than ever before—day and 
night—in school and out! Films that show the priceless 
worth of what we're fighting for ... films that show 
civilian and soldier and soldiers-to-be—how best to work 
and fight and save. 
Never before has the Filmosound Library offered so 
many important and timely films for rental or sale. Use 
the coupon—or write in detail concerning your needs. 


Army Air Force and Navy New Films for the 
Training Films for Preinduc- Civilian Front 


The U. S. Office of Education has 





tion and Preflight Courses 


The first group of 37 educational 
motion pictures, specifically made 
for the training of our armed 
forces, includes: highly instructive 
material on aviation, airplane en- 
gines and other parts; weather, 
navigation, drill, and other sub- 
jects that will make high school 
students much better qualified to 
fill key jobs in the armed forces 
or war industries where technical 


recently announced 15 new ~~ 
trial training fleas, | largel 
basic benchwork skills, Otic has 
140 more in the making. 0, 

War In ion issues at east 
four new films each month. O, 

of Civilian Defense training 

are now outing into use. The 
Filmosound Library augments 
these with educational and recre- 
ational film ... new releases on 
First Aid and on the new theaters 


of war, such as North Africa, 


skills are required. Liberia, and the Caucasus. 


aa 20-veanr-086, eieplane 
See MEN IN 


expert. 
DEFENSE" sal other OWI 
films. 


“ROLLER BANDAGING,” 
sixth single reel release in 
EMERGENCY FIRST AID 
series, just completed. v 






€ President 
Barclay is fea- 
tured in Prof. 
J. A. Furbay's 
new film 
“LIBERIA,” a 
Filmosound 
Library ‘‘exclu- 
sive.”’ 


Visit Our Exhibit —J 


CAN YOU SELL 


Your Filmosound Projector to Uncle Sam? 


Critical material shortages prevent manufacture of enough 
Filmosounds to meet the immediate needs of the armed forces. 
If every one of your Filmosounds is not doing a full time, vital 
war job, we will buy any you can spare, recondition where 
necessary, and turn over to Uncle Sam. Check up now. Per- 
haps you can “double up” on machines, and thus free one or 
more for war service. If so, WIRE us the following informa- 
tion: model, serial number, condition, and your definite selling 
price, including insured transportation to Chicago. 


Scull MJ 120000 SUTESONRRESTENT TAA OTe 


"E” FOR EXCELLENCE — how the Army- 






Bell & Howell Co., Chicago; New York; Hollywood; 
Washington, D. C.; London. Established 1907. 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND PROJECTORS 








BELL & HOWELL CO. 
1854 Larchmont Ave. 
Chicago, Ill 


Navy Award for ex- 
traordinary per- 
formance is won 
and presented is 
~> shown by this one- 

reel sound film. 

Service charge 50c. 


send me: 


training films. 
Aid films. 
tion Service films. 


and recreational films. 


See 2 eee e2e2e22e2e225 


your 1942 film catalogs. 


* Coming to the St. Lovis —_ g. A."? 


Without obligation, please 
() Filmosound Library Cata- 
supplement 1943A list- 

ing preinduction and other 
() Data on Emergency First 
() Catates of British Informa- 
() General data on educational 


I now have..... have not..... 


6 6.ti uh oedaneeatne aes . 
ee oe . 


JNEA 2-43 


eee ee eee ee meee eee 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Announces the 
Summer Session of 1943 


A Fifteen-Week Session—June 4-September 18 
Opportunity for a full semester’s work. Pointed particularly 
for undergraduates. 

A Six-Week Session—June 19-July 30 
An Eight-Week Session—June 19-August 13 


For Professional Educators: Meeting the challenge of war conditions, the University 
has revised its Summer Session program to give training of practical value in terms 


of present and future needs. 


Refresher Courses in Physics, Chemistr:, Mathematics, Social Studies. 


Pre-Induction and Pre-Aviation Courses. 


Elementary Education: An elementary workshop, including a nursery school and an 
elementary school. Also courses dealing with the practical applications of teaching 


and observation. 


Secondary Education: A secondary workshop, including the University a School. 
Also courses of special value and interest to high school teachers, including Social 
Studies, Mathematics, Science, Commercial, Music, and Art. 

Guidance: Special courses and clinics for both elementary and secondary school workers. 

Administrators and Supervisors: Courses and group conferences are planned to fit the 
particular needs of administrators and supervisors, including work in the two work- 


shops. 


The following list of courses is an illustrative sampling of the broad and rich 
opportunity available during the 1943 Summer Session: 


Aeronautics 

Air transportation 

American economic life 

Modern Britain 

Britain in India and the Orient since 
1858 

Conversational German 

Cultivation of medicinal drugs 

Far Eastern politics 

First aid (instructors’ course) 

First aid and safety education 

Oral war French 

Geography of Latin America 

Geography of the Mediterranean 

Government and labor 

Industrial management 

International law 

Interpreting foreign and war news 

Treatment of juvenile delinquency in 
war time 


Latin-American civilization 

Latin-American economic relations 

Latin-American —" 

Latin-American literature 

New interpretations of American 
history 

Oriental literature 

Philosophy of democracy 

Portuguese 

Radio and communication 

Radio speaking 

Scandinavian languages 

Sciences for sep aenical students 

Social psychology of democratic and 
totalitarian societies 

Spanish conversation and composi- 
tion 

Special chemical problems 

Wood technology 

Workshop in physical fitness 


Special Conferences: The University campus will attract a number of er confer- 


ences. The most important of these are a Symposium on the Bases of 


orld Peace, 


the annual Schoolmen’s Administrative Conference, an Institute for Directors of 


Vocational Education, a s 
on Visual Education, and 
Underwriters. 


will be covered. f 
in the six-week session. 





ial Institute on Latin-American Relations, an Institute 
nferences of Life Underwriters and Property and Casualty 


The Department of Supervisors and Directors of Curriculum of the 
N. E. A. will hold its 1943 Conference at the University of Wisconsin. 


LINGUISTIC INSTITUTE. The Linguistic Society of America will 
hold its annual Linguistic Institute at Madison, June 21 to July 30. 
Post-graduate and post-doctorate courses will be offered in Indo-Furo- 
pean, Hittite, Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Romance, Germanics, Celtic, 
Slavic, Scandinavian, Semitic, and other Oriental languages of importance 
for the war program. General linguistics, phonetics, and field methods 
These courses are open to regularly enrolled students 


Full details and special bulletins may be had 


by addressing the DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
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[Cont. from page A-24] 
First Aid Movie 


yy “First steps 1n First arp” is the tith 
of a sound film 31 minutes in length, 
Copies are available for exhibition by jp. 
dustrial and civil defense training ¢ 

training courses conducted by or on behalf | 
of the Army, Navy, Maritime Service, ang | 
for showings by schools, churches, colleges 

The film shows some typical accident, 
and teaches what should not be done and 
then the correct manner of handling the 
victim, controlling onlookers, directing a. 
sistants. 

Application for free loan of “First Steps 
in First Aid” should be addressed to the 
Motion Picture Section, Bureau of Mines 
Central Experiment Station, 4800 Forbes 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pa., and should stay 
specifically what equipment the borrowe 
has for showing sound films. Altho no 
charge is made for use of the film, th 
exhibitor pays transportation charges and 
for loss or damage other than normal wear 


Health Films 


yy For THE First TIME since 1924 the 
health films of the U. S. have been com 
prehensively surveyed and the results have 
just been published in a pamphlet entitled 
Health Films. It contains a descriptive lis 
of 219 selected motion pictures arranged 
under 38 classifications. It may be obtained 
for 25¢ from Section on Health and Med 
ical Films, American Film Center, ¢ 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


GUIDANCE 


Youth’s Occupational Choices 


| Sy IN a rEcENT Pott of highschool youth 


which Fortune reports in its December 
number, this question was asked: “Wha 
occupation are you planning to enter?” 
Answers: Professions, in this order—er 
gineering, nursing, teaching, arts, medi 
cine, law—35.8 percent; business—mainly 
clerical and secretarial—21.1; factory work, 
skilled trades, mechanics—8.6; government 
work—mostly armed forces—4.5; farming 
—3.2; other—11.4; don’t know—15.4. 
In evaluating these findings Fortunt 
says: “This seems to mean that our youth 
has set its sights tragically high, much 4 
it may be in the American tradition. The 
new working members of our population 
will not be content to start at the bottom 
or to work in occupations that are essentid 
to the functioning of any economy. Wha 


will happen then? Either there will be 


shocking shortages and dislocations in the 
balances of our man- [ Cont. on page A-28] 
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UNDERSTANDING OUR NEIGH a Be 


Some IMPORTANT SIMILARITIES 


Trade and Commerce - to be 
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sic DIFFER 
SOME BA placed on Outline Map [4] 


of South America [27 x 4 } 


[1] Seven charts and maps 
in ful! color [27" < SI] 


[2] Teacher's Guide 
information on how to use 


Visual Teaching Aids kit. 


SOUTH AMERICA 
KIT NO. V-062 
(AS ILLUSTRATED HERE) 


[5] Five film strips [35mm] 
NETHERLANDS of approximately 50 frames 


(AND THEIR TERRITORIES) each. 
KIT NO. V-085 


Includes (1) Netherlands, Holland, 
(2) Netherlands East Indies, and (3) 
Netherlands West Indies. Sold as 
one kit, or as three separate units. 

This latest kit contains five film 
strips, six charts in beautiful colors, 
48 photographs, outline map, adhe- 
sive symbols, and teacher's manual 
containing information and suggested 
use of materials. 


UNITED STATES 
KIT NO. V-O5! 
Consists of five film strips, six 


colored charts, 244 photographs, 
outline map, adhesive symbols, 
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OF VISUAL 
TEACHING AIDS 


Complete kit enclosed in a handy 
case. Correlated and specifically 
integrated with geography text- 
books. Simple to use, compre- 
hensive, flexible, economical of 


’ . = ea 
teacher's time and effort. diorama and teacher's manual ; 3 te 
on use of kit. 5 ARAGUA NA 


- URU¢uapre 
FOLEY and EDMUNDS wc. at a 


BBO LEXINGTON AVENUE N.Y. C. 


[6] Diorama showing Amazon 
[7] 36 photographs - - illus- ~~ — jungle scene [25" x 18°] 


trating activities & industries 











Try Thi Amazing 
Yellour Tinted Chath! 


Alphasite Dustless Sight-Saving Chalk is just the 
right color for greatest legibility when used on 
the blackboard . . . it writes easily and erases 
like a dream. Use Alphasite to correct pupils’ 
blackboard work or for general classroom use. 
Guaranteed non-toxic. nd stamps or coin 
with order. Address Dept. JN-243. 

36 Sticks, postpaid (U. S. only)... .$0.35 

144 Sticks, postpaid (U. S. only).... 1.00 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
Manufacturers @ Chicago Heights, Illinois 


SE SM 





THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
presents 2 WAR PROGRAM 
of courses specially planned for graduate and 


undergraduate students and enlisted reserves 
in EDUCATION, PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY, 
MATHEMATICS, NURSING, MEDICINE, 
PHARMACY, ENGINEERING, BUSINESS. 


Alta REGULAR COURSES 
ART, CLASSICAL and MODERN LAN- 
GUAGES, ECONOMICS, ENGLISH, GE- 
OLOGY and GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, 
HOME ECONOMICS, JOURNALISM, 
LAW, MUSIC, PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOL- 
OGY, and PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

Opportunities for acceleration of programs. 


a7 / FULL TEN-WEEK QUARTER 
une 21 to August 27 
EEK TERMS 


ena: TWO FIVE. 

7 * June21-July23 July 26-Aug.27 

The University is located in the foothills of 
the Rocky Mountains. Hiking, week-end out- 
ings, and mountain climbing can be enjoyed 
without the use of an automobile. 
Special features include Foreign Language 
Houses, University Theater, Organ Recitals, 
Lectures, and Conferences dealing with 
America and the World Crisis. 











4 = = 

BOULDER, COLORADO 

Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept. S.) 
Please send complete information and Bulletins checked: 


(J Summer Quarter Catalog 
(J Announcement of Graduate School. 


Name 
St. and No. 
City and State 
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[Cont. from page A-26] power supply. Or 
the supply will be provided by disappointed 
and possibly embittered young people who 
have been forced to the bottom, and forced 
by ruthless competition and economic ne- 
cessity into work they don’t like, and 
forced to receive less for it than they think 
they should. It is in that vast potential 
of disillusion that lie whatever disruptive 
forces may be dormant in our youth. The 
only alternative is for farsighted leadership, 
working on a broad front, to start now 
making the vital mass occupations more 
attractive, showing farming as a rewarding 
way of living, and revealing the drudgeries 
and the risks that beset so many of the 
crowded professions. This thesis can be 
made a part of education, and it can appeal 
to youth. For this survey also finds that a 
great many students would choose security 
in a low-paid occupation over very high 
pay im a very insecure one.” 


Federal Labor Laws Explained 


vy THE WoRKER, HIS JOB, AND HIS GOVERN- 
MENT is the title of the U. S. Office of 
Education, Vocational Division Bulletin 
No. 220, Defense Training Series No. 1. 
It was prepared jointly by the U. S. Office 
of Education and the Division of Labor 
Standards, U. S. Department of Labor. 
Helpful to the reader for evaluating cur- 
rent discussions of labor standards, judg- 
ing the value of our labor laws, and weigh- 
ing what the suspension of any particular 
type of labor law would mean to the wel- 
fare of wage earners. A good pamphlet 
for study by those about to take jobs in 
industry. 63p. 25¢. Order from Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


a 
NEA 
——_—-PUBLICATIONS_____ 


Schools and Manpower—Today and To- 
morrow, 1943 yearbook of the American 
Association of School Administrators. $2. 
Further information on page 50. 

Leadership at Work, 1943 yearbook of 
the Department of Supervisors and Direc- 
tors of Instruction. 248p. $2. Further in- 
formation on page 50. 

Aids in Bill Drafting. 30p. Mimeo. 15¢. 
Further information on page 50. 


Unless otherwise indicated discounts for quan- 
tities on NEA publications are: 2-9 copies, 10 
percent; 10-99 copies, 25 percent; 100 or more, 
3341/3 percent. Orders which amount to $1 or 
less must be accompanied by cash. Carriage 
charges will be prepaid on cash orders but not on 
billed orders. Order from the National Education 
Association, 1201 16th St., Washington, D. C. 


[Cont. on page A-30] 
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0. C. SCHWIERING, Director, Loramie, Wyo | 





A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 


IVMTA:1 Secondary ea) 
; E] 
TTA L Schools, Good 


candidates in 
demand. Send 
for information 
Home Office: Dehes 
t Jackson BI 
——<— $s CK 


__————Corresponding Agencies :——___—— | 
535 Fifth Ave., New York City + Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wast. i 
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Visual Learning Guides expedite instruction and 
simplify work of the instructor in courses using 
approved instructional sound films. Inexpensive 
4-page folders prepare the student for intelligent 
viewing of films, provide quiz for self-testing, 
means of recording correct answers, self-grading. 
The Guides also provide a permanent reference 
source for review and guide for further study and 
class discussion. They cover individual U. S. 
Office of Education, Army, Navy and Erpi training 
films on Shop Work, Machines, Electricity, Pre- 
Flight, etc. 


Drop in and see us at Booth J-28, at the St. 
Louis meeting of the A.S.S.A., or write for 
free sample copies and descriptive brochure. 


Audio-Visual Council_7. 


160 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 





* 
, 4/1 @—Hours spent on various 
operations are major factors in the 


cost of PRINTING. Through care- 





ful planning and advanced pro- 


RS duction methods we have reduced 
adil the time element to a minimum. 
y | 

od | (This magazine is from our presses) 

in 


“| | JUDD & DETWEILER, Inc. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


No printing job too small—none too large 


B | 


| VOLUME 32, NUMBER 2; FEBRUARY 1943 
TON | 








depicting contemporary life in the 6 major regions 
of the United States and presenting the 


concept of our country as a group of interrelated 
regions rather than as many political divisions or 
states. 

These films illustrate aspects of the geography, economy, history, 
resources, and culture characteristic of each region. he series 


emphasizes the individuality of each region, yet, shows the con- 
tribution of each to the nation’s total economy. 


These films are effective teaching aids in the study of geography, 
economics, and the other social studies. 


Booklet and details on request. 


Expi Classroom Films Inc. 
1841 Broadway New York 








“——to Pay 
the Doctor 
the Nurse 
and the 
Board Bill” 






















You will never have to face that problem 
alone if you are under the T.C.U. Umbrella 
At a cost of less than a nickel a day, you can be sure of the help of a strong, 
financial friend when you are disabled by sickness or accident or are quarantined. 
Think what it will mean to you to know that when you need it cash will be 
waiting for you—ready to speed to your relief by fastest air mail. 
Besides its low cost of less than a nickel a day, T.C.U. offers you two other 
features that you will like— 
First—No assessments can ever be made against you, even in time of severe 
epidemics. 
Second—No agent will call. T.C.U. employs no agents. 

All we ask is that you send the coupon—and get all the facts 

by mail. Then you alone decide. end coupon today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
566 T.C.U. Bidg. Lincoln, Nebr 


oa |" FREE INFORMATION COUPON “| 


To the T.C.U., 566 T.G.U. Bidg., 
A Check Always Helps Lincoln, Nebr. 
‘Financial worry is always a I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 
factor in delaying recovery. This 


10-Way Protection. Send me full details 
is removed if there is a T.C.U. without obligation. 








policy in effect. The check al- 


ways belee, ond is premet in NGMB.ccccccscccccccccccesecccosesecs | 
coming.” | BOON. oc evccccccccccccesccecseccces 

Bessie M. Rayl, Longmont, Colo. 

aka 04-604 ea ee , ee 

ome 0 AGENT WUA CIES can! 
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Summer Session 
at 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


You'll enjoy spending the Summer 
in Philadelphia! 


Philadelphia and environs offer many 








the Sth of the month preceding 


Clansifwh 


BRIEF ANNOUNCEMENTS, OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO EDUCATORS. 








Business and credit references are requested from all advertisers in this section. The 
rate is 25¢ per word, for over 210,000 circulation. Final closing date for each issue jg © 
i.e. March issue closes February 5. 





cultural and recreational opportunities 





—-including Temple University Teachers anes a 
Summer Session. Six-weeks’ course be- FAMILY ASSOCIATIONS the solution to the 
gins Monday, June 28; closes Friday, World’s troubles; organizers wanted; booklet free. 


The National Family Association, Inc., 324 Newbury 
St., Boston, Mass. 


August 6. A wide range of graduate 


and undergraduate work. The 1943 
ogram is especially planned for to- 
ay's educational needs—designed for 

those who require credits for certifica- 

tion, and for those who are candidates 
for a degree. 

WRITE for illustrated booklet which 
describes the many advantages of the 

Temple Summer Session for 1943. 


Address office of the Registrar 
Broad St. & Montgomery Avenue 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—E———————————_————— 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A SIX YEAR GUIDANCE PROGRAM completely 
covers the organization of a guidance program. Sug- 
gests material for group guidance, testing, profile sheets, 
cumulative records, selection and duties of advisers, 
technique for interviews, and bibliography. A work- 
able program adaptable to any =e Has been used 
successfully for nine years. $2.00. Refund if not satis- 
— W. E. Michaelsohn, High School, Crosby, North 

akota, 











BOOKS 
1 . " » 
Philadelphia, Penna _THE MARKHART VOCABULARY BUILDER. 
Self-testing; Self-motivating. Grades 7-12. Box 321, 


Bothell, Washington. 








FIRST PRESIDENT of the United States was John 
Hanson, 1781-1782. The story is told in “(John Hanson 
and the Inseparable Union,”’ Jacob A. Nelson; 146 
pages, $2.00. Meador Publishing Co., 324 Newbury 
St., Boston, Mass. 


MAKE MONEY 
AND ENJOY 
YOUR VACATION 


We train you, equip and guarantee you $180 for 
60 Days’ Work, $360 for 90 Days’ Work or $1350 
for 300 Days’ Work. Additional earnings ,for suc- 
cessful work. We like teachers. They learn to 
earn in short order. Teachers say they like us, 
too, because we have enjoyed 32 mutually happy 
and prosperous years of business dealings with 
some of the best of America’s educators. For 
instance, let us send you Mrs. Willey’s letter. 
She will tell you exactly what and how she 
earned. And others will tell you their experi- 
ences. Have a happy, prosperous summer. 
Write today for these “True Experience 
Stories.” 
EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
COMMERCIAL PUBLISHERS, 

307 Sth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. Dept. A 


WHO WAS EMANUEL SWEDENBORG? _ See 
Largest Dictionaries, Swedenborg’s ‘‘Heaven and Hell’, 
632 pages, free (5¢ postage). Swedenborg Foundation, 
X9999, 51 East 42nd Street, New York. 





CAPS AND GOWNS 


FOR GRADUATION. Special money-saving plan 
Choir and choral apparel, Band uniforms. DeMoulin 
Bros. & Co., 1054 South Fourth St., Greenville, Illinois. 








COINS AND STAMPS 


COIN COLLECTORS—Read “The Numismatist.” 
Big monthly magazine with news and illustrated feature 
articles on coins and medals. Sample copy 25¢. Ameri- 
= . + on Association, 99 Livingston St., Brook- 
yo, N. Y. 





A Summer Quarter Taaeney 





OUR SERVICE 
1S NATIONWIDE 


Ofetional Collage of Cducation 


Full program of preparation for teaching. Elementary 
grades, kindergarten and nursery school. Children's dem- 
onstration school and observation center. Special summer 
classes. Located on Chicago's lovely North Shore near 
lake. Many recreational activities. B. E. degree conferred 
(4 years), also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate. 
Write for list of successful alumnae. 
National College of Education 

EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres... Box 316-8 EVANSTON, ILL. 


of Distinction 


AT UNIVERSITY or 
DENVE June 21 - July 23 


July 26 - Aug. 27 


@ Refresher and Professional De- 
velopment Courses and In 
stitutes for Teachers. 


@ Accelerated Courses of Study for 
College Students. 


@ Pre-Induction Training for Mil- 
itary and Industrial War Ac 
tivities. 

Arts, Sciences, Education, Com- 
merce, Law, Librarianship, 
Engineering 
Metropolitan advantages for 
study and recreation ... Trans 
portation to and within the city 
adequate and economical. 

Tuition at per quarter 
hour rates. 





















February 3—Social Hygiene Day. 


February 7—14—Negro History Week. 
February 19-28—Brotherhood Week. 


The National Conference of Christians and 


Jews,’ 381 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
February 24-26—International Coun- 


Department A DENVER, COLORADO 
ndly send me your Summer School Bulletin 





School administrators in all the states from Maine to G 

fornia inelusive 
to them for their teaching staffs 
registration of teachers, 
who have in mind continued advancement in the teaching 


JUST APPROVALS. Sets or singles, good 
stamps, prices reasonable, Reference please, 
Stamp Co., 112 Bailey Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa, 





FILMS 


































16MM EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILMS, 
catalogue. Audio-Film Libraries, Bloomfield, 


Jersey. 


600 BIBLE 35MM FILMS $24. Dime brings 
and: Christian Parent Magazine, Eugene, Oregon, 





EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS, 
heimer and Diffor, September, 1942, with Warti 
plement, January 1943, 170 pages, 2500 films 7 
strips, annotated, classified, cross-indexed, $3.00, 
tors Progress League, Dept. N, Randolph, Wis, 


FILMS AND RECORDS. Harvard Film 
Cambridge, Mass. 





JEWELRY 


100 Jewelry Stones, removed from rings, etc. 
LOWE'S, Box 311, St. Louis, Mo. 


at orate hcl nce nt it 





MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS WANTED—Me 
works of public interest on all subjects. Booklet 
free. Meador Publishing Co., 324 Newbury St, Be 


ton, Mass. 





UNIFORMS 


_—_—_——————————— ee 
BAND UNIFORMS, graduation caps and 7 

choir and choral apparel. DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 

South Fourth St., Greenville, Illinois. ; 


VISUAL AIDS 





CLASSROOM VISUAL AIDS: Stereographs, 
slides, diagnostic and remedial reading devices, 
made-lantern-slide materials. Keystone View Cor 
Meadville, Penna. 











are requesting that we recommend 
We are interested in 
both experienced and inexpe 













Address 1200-10 Steger Bidg., 28 E. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago, tilinois, 









cil for Exceptional Children, a departmeil 
of the NEA, at Indianapolis, Indiana, 
February 26-March 2—St. Lows 
convention of the AASA, a departmentd 
the NEA. Also associated groups. 
April 2—-5—Association for Childhoot 
Education, St. Louis, Mo. Each branch® 
asked to send only one representative, 7 
April 14-17—Cincinnati, Ohio, oof 
vention of the American Association fé 
Health, Physical Education, and Reer# 
tion, a department of the NEA. ; 


April 30-May 3—Fourteenth Inst 
tute for Education by Radio, Columb 
Ohio. For further information address 
Keith Tyler, Director, The Institute 
Education by Radio, The Ohio State U 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 


June 25-29—NEA, Indianapolis. 


ho 
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